THE CREED 


FREDERIC W. PERKINS 
Vie FAITH is what you believe with your heart; your creed is what you believe with 


your head. Both are necessary, but they are different. The essence of creed is intel- 

lectual assent; the essence of faith is trust and moral allegiance. The creedal ideal is 
accuracy of thought; the ideal of faith is the faithful life, loyalty to the true and the right 
as the life of God in the soul of man. Some sort of creed is indeed a necessity to any man 
who thinks, but the necessity is of the second order. 


Right there is the mistake of “‘orthodoxy”’ of every sort. Orthodoxy is not a set of ideas; 
it is any set of ideas held asa finality. Orthodoxy is a spiritual disease that may infect self- 
styled “‘liberal’’ ideas as truly as those denominated “conservative.” The conceit of orthodoxy 
is that there is a complete, final, authoritative creedal form that faith must take, that the 
all-important thing is to find it and then test one’s faith and loyalty by the degree of one’s 
conformity to it. The phrase “the faith once delivered to the saints’ is construed to mean 
the creed once delivered to the theologians. It is a fatal delusion. There is no such creed, 
and any that presumes to be such, or that is held in such a spirit, whether it be of Athanasius 


or Nicea, or Westminster, or the Winchester Profession, or the Boston Declaration, is a house 


of bondage which a Christian freeman has forfeited his birthright to enter. 


Any man who appreciates and claims his heritage as a Christian freeman uses a creed 
as a cry to rally believers rather than to expel heretics. That is a vital distinction. The 
creed is not a password, but a battle-hymn, and its power and value are not in the words of 
the song so much as in the uniting spirit that it sings. 


We may differently conceive of our common Master. We may believe in the final victory 
of the kingdom of God with varying degrees of assurance, from trembling hope to robust, 
buoyant certitude. But if to our faith God is Love, whom we know only as we love; if human- 
ity is a brotherhood in which he is chief who serves most; if the only unfaith is distrust of the 
power of right and the only heresy is exploiting the weakness of men; if the kingdom of God 
is sure because the unconquerable God is behind it, and the cause of Christ means victory, 
not a forlorn hope,—then our spirit can understand any man who holds that faith whatever 
his lips may say. All of us can march under any creedal banner any of us may raise. 
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Faith for Fact 


\ X 7HEN FACTS ARE DARKEST our faith is 
highest. It was so during the war; it is 
so to-day. The times that tried men’s souls 

in March of 1918 and after, when every earthly sign 

pointed to Germany’s victory and the end or at least 
the menace of the world’s free institutions, we in 
these columns, in common with our spiritual kin- 
dred throughout the land, got a stay and comfort for 
our hearts because we believed God was above the 
battle and in good time the tide of fortune would 
set in according to his sovereign word. When the 
ominous messages came hour after hour across the 
sea, and the hearts of fathers and mothers and wives 
were agonizing for the end they gave their vicarious 
sacrifice for in sons and husbands, there was sud- 
denly a grimness and a firmness, a faith that right 
would win. It was the spirit of God which got into 
the soul of man. The doubts and the agonies went 

when the new measures of faith came. And we did 

win. 

So through all these dreadful months of ill-named 
peace, when—let us not praise nor blame—we have 
witnessed a racking, disheartening spectacle in our 
once beautiful country, we have had nothing thus 
far but disappointment for our pains and prayers. 
The foes and friends of peace have joined, and 
brotherhood, civilization, and the redemption of our 
vows,—these have not come forth from this Nation 
to the world. The average man witnesses in con- 
fusion and we fear in disgust the inability of our 
statesmen to put away partisanism. He sees the 
purpose is to bring foremost the matters which are 
hindmost, and to sacrifice what we call ideals for 
the sake of transient advantage. 

In the lifetime of persons not yet beyond middle 
years this hour is the most critical, as it may be the 
most embittered, that we have seen. Yet we have 
been called upon as freemen to decide. On the day 
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of this writing, when anger and hate and lies have 
pushed themselves into the front places throughout 
the land, we who believe in the spirit and its power 
dare to proclaim the efficacy and the victory of good 
temper and love and truth. The other things all 
pass; these things abide. They are the ground of 
our faith. 

No fraud about.a great issue ever tricked this 
free people. No election in America has ever been 
lost by a holy cause. We declare this not of our 
merit. God forbid! We declare it because God 
runs in the current of history. He cannot be 
thwarted as he cannot’ be mocked. We say again, 
we never faced more. distressing facts, we never con- 
templated a more divided people in more unhappy 
mood, than we do now.. It is a dread hour. And 
now is the time to turn from our worried minds, 
our little schemes, our shortened views, to the in- 
violate mind, the universal scheme, the infinite view 
of God. His every moment is one with his eter- 
nity as the drop of water is one with the sea. God 
has never been a loser. He will win America for 
the world. Spd 
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Adams, the Courier 


UR COURIER, Ernest G. Adams, has come out 
of the West. He got the greatest welcome and 
brought to the headquarters of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign the most enthusiastic assurances that it has 
been the high favor of any man in a like mission 
for our faith to enjoy. We offer that superlative 
tribute to the people of our churches in the Great 
Midwest, and to the magnificent denominational 
cause now coming into full career, and not least to 
this man Adams himself. If we exaggerate, we 
shall be forgiven. 

We glow with joy that hindrances and difficulties 
of long standing are passing. Candor, manliness, 
missionary passion, breadth of outlook, a zeal for 
God in this anguished world, met in one parish 
after another, and the soul of Unitarianism proved © 
itself alive, willing, co-operative. It has all been 
wonderful. There is nothing like it in all our his- 
tory. We shall—because we must—arm our cause 
with the might of a united Unitarian soul. We 
must throw ourselves with heartiness, with aban- | 
don, with vision, with audacity, into the Campaign, 
that we may give our three millions into the coffers 
of freedom. We are one church—discounting no 
other church—which stands honest and true and 
panoplied complete in liberty. Our business is to 
square up men’s duties and rights before God, in 
this day, this country. 

Already the news comes that parishes have over- 
subscribed their quotas. What of yours? Get the 
thrill of it, and the pride, as early as you may, for 
it will add so much to the esprit of the whole Uni- 
tarian fellowship. And it will grow mightily for 
the success of the works our leaders are asking - 
this money for. Think of new missions in great 
cities; better religious training for our young 
people; Christian salaries for underpaid ministers 
and pensions for their elder years’ peace and con- 


. 
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tentment; heroic exploits by the Laymen’s League; 
the wider diffusion of the Women’s Alliance and its 
mighty works. All these are one thing,—the build- 
ing of the Kingdom. 


Not One, One 


NE OF OUR EDITORIAL cotemporaries says 
that recently “in conversation with a Unitarian 
of education, fine culture, and attractive person- 
ality” he learned that “Unitarianism no longer 
believed in a personal God.” There are other items 
in this report, but this one is a good subject for dis- 
cussion. We should like to know who the Unitarian 
was. We do not deny his right to call himself such ; 
we are interested also because there is a suggestion 
of metaphysics in his reference to a personal God; 
most important of all, if he carries a commission 
bearing the imprimatur of a Unitarian pope for his 
utterances on theological finalities, it is our duty 
to remedy our journalistic shortcoming. We ought 
to know all about him. 

We say this much: Heis a wonderful person. He 
removes the difficulty with which as a free church 
we have been laboring for one hundred years. He 
brings us all into agreement. When people ask now, 
What do Unitarians believe? we can tell them. We 
all believe exactly alike. Our oracle says it. 

Visitors to Japan come home with impres- 
sions of that great people. “What,” we ask our 
returning friends, “do the Japanese think of this 
or that?” The traveller wistfully replies, “Which 
Japanese?” “Why, the people, of course.” And 
then, amused, the wiser one repeats, “Which one 
of the people?” There has always been an infinite 
variety of theological belief in Unitarianism. Some 
of us are conservative in respect of most beliefs and 
would be at home in many an evangelical sect. 
Some are radical, and like Matthew Arnold grow 
hot when otherwise ordinary people talk glibly 
about God as if he were as easy to know and define 
as a man around the corner. Some are liberal, 
cherishing the inner meaning as they understand it 
of the age-old ideas of God, and enlarging as well 
as modifying those ideas to meet the growth of 


_ knowledge and experience. 


On the side of belief we are not one. On the side 
of freedom there is no division. Freedom in the 
quest of truth, loyalty to what we find, love of ser- 
vice to the world by the use of our garnered store! 
These are ours. We believe that where love is, there 
God is; and where service is, God is in action. » 


What We Hear 


NE REASON public men become cynical— 

when they do—is that they are dealing every 
day with the telltale signs of people and their mo- 
tives. Men are what they say and write. One who 
is familiar with his constituency can put it down 
in advance just what he may expect on any ques- 
tion. All kinds of men make all kinds of answers. 
For example, they have fears, and what they say 
is either a cloud of verbosity or a solemn stand for 
an obviously safe and sane proposition in their 
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business or neighborhood. Or they are subtle, ser- 
pentine, and wriggle their way through a devious 
course by the artifice of pretty sentences, catchy 
stories, and overweening good nature. Or they are 
regular, and though the heavens fall and the devil 
reign, they fabricate a premise to every appearance 
foursquare, and then build the less stately mansion. 
Finally, they are men who are not proud nor yet 
afraid of what they believe; who believe a fresh and 
true thing because they first gather the facts and 
extract the essence of the truth for action from the 
facts. Their faces shine. 

There are many other varieties of people. Our 
point is, there is a dependable assumption about 
them. We think we have a reason. There is a 
man named Kellogg who knows birds. He studies 
their habits, imitates their notes and songs, singles 
them out one from another in the woods. One day 
he was walking with our friend on a busy street in 
New York, not far from a little park. Suddenly 
he stopped. “Do you hear a cricket?” he inquired. 
No, his companion heard only the shuffle of feet and 
the voices of passers-by, the clatter of wagons, and 
the rumble of trains. “Come with me,” said Kel- 
logg. He went straight, it may be fifty feet, to the 
sill of a bakery window, below the street level. In 
the corner he found the chirping cricket. He said: 
“That is not so wonderful. Ill show you some- 
thing else.” They were back in the traffic of the 
sidewalk again. He took a ten-cent piece from his 
pocket and quietly dropped it to the pavement. The 
people for twenty feet around stopped and looked. 
Yet it was the least sound in the street. “How do 
you explain it?” inquired the wondering friend. 
“It is simple,” said Kellogg. “You hear what you 
are trained to hear.” 

Preachers among our readers may have heard 
this story. The sermonic possibilities of it are 
great. 


Announcement by the Trustees 


The Trustees of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
gretfully announce that they feel compelled to 
increase the subscription price of the paper. 
During the past two years there has been 
almost a phenomenal growth of our subscrip- 
tion list, and it is still growing. But alas! the 
cost of paper and printing is growing faster 
still. Even with this advance in price the 


paper will not entirely pay its own way. But 


as Trustees for the Denomination we must 
make it come as near to that as we can, and we 
think it good policy to spend enough money on 
the production to keep its circulation increas- 
ing. ; 
After January 1, 1921, the subscription rate 
will be four dollars; to ministers, three dol- 
lars; to everybody one dollar more than at 
present. Until January 1 we will take new 
subscriptions and renewals of old subscrip- 
tions expiring before that date at the old rates. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


AV DOUBTS as to the exact attitude of the Re- 


publican party and its nominee on the issue pre- 

sented by the League of Nations were dispelled 
last week, when, in an address at Des Moines, la., 
on October 7, Senator Warren G. Harding announced 
his unqualified opposition to the covenant in any form. 
To take the place of the League of Nations in the vital 
work of maintaining the peace of the world, the Re- 
publican nominee pledged himself to call a conference 
of Senators and other leaders in political life and take 
up the work of devising a-project for the formation 
of “an association of nations for the promotion of 
international peace, but one which shall so definitely 
safeguard our sovereignty and recognize our ultimate 
and unmortgaged freedom of action that it will have 
back of it, not a divided and distracted sentiment, but 
the united support of the American people.” To this 
declaration the Democratic nominee, Governor Cox, 
replied by a reaffirmation of his support of the League 
of Nations. 


President Pleads for Support 
of the League of Nations 

Senator Harding’s denunciation of the League of 
Nations and his announcement that he would “never 
consent to such a betrayal’ of his countrymen were 
regarded as a direct reply to the letter issued to “My 
Fellow Countrymen” by the President, in which he put 
the following queries to the voters: “Do you want your 
country’s honor vindicated and the Treaty of Versailles 
ratified? Do you in particular approve of the League 
of Nations as organized and empowered in that Treaty ? 
And do you wish the United States to play its re- 
sponsible part in it?” The President also wrote of 
the opponents of the League of Nations: “They have 
gone so far that those who have spent their lives, as 
I have spent my life, in familiarizing themselves with 
the history and traditions and policies of the Nation, 
must stand amazed at the gross ignorance and im- 
pudent audacity which have led them to attempt to 
invent an ‘Americanism’ of their own, which has no 
foundation whatever in any of the authentic traditions 
of the government.” 


Brussels Conference Protests 
Against Heavy Armaments 

A concrete result of the International Financial Con- 
ference in Brussels was the issuance last week, as the 
mature conclusion of the Conference, of a warning that 
the road which all the European nations are now tread- 
ing is the way to bankruptcy. The Conference pointed 
out, with especial emphasis, that the expenditures on 
armaments, amounting on the average to twenty per 
cent. of the budgets, cannot be continued without dis- 
astrous results, and urged upon all nations and gov- 
-ernments the reduction of armaments to the lowest 
limits consistent with national safety. The summary 
of the advice offered to all the European peoples by 
the Conference was contained in the following recom- 
mendation: “Restrict the ordinary current expenditures 
to an amount that can be covered by ordinary revenues, 
reduce all expenditures on armaments as far as com- 
patible with preservation of the national security, 
abandon all unproductive, extraordinary expenditures, 
and restrict even the extraordinary productive expendi- 
tures to the lowest possible amount.” This warning 
constituted the rejoinder of the Conference to the re- 
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cent announcement at its sessions by Roland W. Boyden, 
unofficial representative of the United States, that 
under present conditions America cannot regard Eu- 
rope as a good financial risk. 
Poland Announces Armistice 
with Bolshevik Russia 

After a series of conflicting reports, the news came 
from Warsaw last Friday that an armistice had been 
signed with both the Russian and the Lithuanian pleni- 
potentiaries and that hostilities between these bellig- 
erents and Poland had been ended on the terms sug- 
gested by representatives of the League of Nations. 
The significance of the news lay in the apparent fact 
that Russia had accepted the terms of peace offered 
by Poland, and that under the prospective settlement 
Russia would concede to Poland a frontier considerably 
east of the frontier fixed by the Peace Conference and 
also a Polish “corridor” to the Baltic, separating Lith- 
uania from Russia and Russia from Germany, These 
terms of peace, to which the Russian plenipotentiaries 
were reported from Warsaw to have been accepted by 
the Russian negotiators, implied a military defeat for 
Soviet Russia that was received with satisfaction in 
the capitals of the Entente and their allies. For the 
time being, it appeared that the military power of 
Bolshevism had suffered a severe reverse. 
Italian Socialist Commission 
Gives Gloomy Report of Sovietism 

Side by side with the military defeat imposed upon 
the Russian Soviet government by Poland, the internal 
workings of the Soviet system were subjected to severe 
criticism by an Italian Socialist commission, which 
issued its report in Rome last week. This commission 
found, after a complete survey of conditions in Russia, 
that the physical condition of the people in the towns 
is at a low ebb, owing to insufficient nourishment; that 
economic life is marked by destitution; that war had 
occupied the chief energies.of the administration, and 
that it is extremely doubtful whether Russia, aban- 
doned as she is to her own devices, can recover herself 
sufficiently to re-establish tolerable conditions of life 
in the country. On the other hand, the commission 
finds no confirmation of the general belief that the 
Soviet régime is nearing its.end, but bases this esti- 
mate of the Soviets’ powers of endurance upon the fact 
that, having seized all the agencies of publicity and 
of public action, the Lenine-Trotzky coalition is able 
to maintain itself in power in defiance of the public 
will. The publication of the results of the Socialist 
survey of the practical workings of Socialism created a 


profound impression throughout the world, with the 


possible exception of Russia. 


Iowa Farmers Threaten to Burn 
Corn for Fuel this Winter 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is authority 
for the interesting statement that farmers in Iowa 
are threatening to burn corn for fuel this winter 
unless the price of fuel is reduced enough to make it 
possible for them to burn coal and sell the corn for food. 
This piece of information, coming so soon after the an- 
nouncement by representatives of the American Red 
Cross that millions of children are facing starvation 
in a dozen countries in the eastern half of Europe, 
brought into sharp relief one of the poignant problems 
of the world. There was a time when large areas were 
swept by the scourge of famine because of the lack of 
means to transport food from other regions where 
abundant harvests filled the granaries. And now the 
farmers of Iowa find themselves under the economic 
necessity of using food as fuel because they can better 
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afford to burn it than to sell it. Which goes to show 
the length of the road that lies between mankind and 
the threshold to the millennium. Bit. 


Brevities 
Every good patriot will read President Charles W. 
Eliot on the League in the Atlantic Monthly for Oc- 


tober, and Prof. Irving Fisher’s article reprinted in 
pamphlet from the New York Times of September 19. 


Tue Reaisrer will publish in the forthcoming issue 
a symposium consisting of the opinions of representa- 
tive Unitarian ministers on the moral issue of the 
Presidential campaign. The object is to help our read- 
ers to vote as they feel it their Christian duty to do. 
They will be left in no uncertainty as to the views 
expressed. 


The Christian Work has tabulated the attitude of 
Protestant churches of America on the League of Na- 
tions. They are for it,:absolutely without exception, 
with proper reservations. None of them follows the 
words of Mr. Harding and turns its back on it. Min- 
isters to the number of nearly sixteen thousand who 
have been canvassed are for the League with reserva- 
tions, by a vote averaging eighteen to one. It is noted 
that the churches believe the changes that should be 
made are not such as any man would consider an 
essential change in the treaty. 


He has reached fifty, and this is how it feels to Ellis 
Parker Butler: “Life is just beginning to be interest- 
ing. The great expectations are not all on the younger 
side of fifty, but the great satisfactions are nearly all 
on the onward -side of it. Life is not an up-one-side, 
down-the-other-side hill,—it is a long winding road, 
good all the way, and the freshest, youngest flowers 
and the sweetest, solidest fruit usually grow beyond 
the fifty-year mile-post. At twenty my life was a 
feverish adventure; at thirty it was a problem; at 
forty it was a labor; at fifty it is a joyful journey well 
begun.” 


How would you like it if a poem, “They Softly 
Walk,” by Hugh Robert Orr, originally published in 
Tue Recister, should be lifted by a great religious 
paper on our exchange list, the British Weekly, with 
no sign but that the poem was their very own, and 
then come over the sea again to be printed by the 
Boston Transcript credited to the British Weekly, and 
from the Transcript or the Weekly to be reprinted all 
over the United States, always with the credit to our 
English cotemporary? We see it every day or two, 
and we do not like the false praise. But it is good 
for Mr. Orr. 


Jane Addams is like most of us. She sees signs of 
change and has concern. She says: “Modification of 
our ideals of private property is at hand. Nothing is 
more certain than the imminence of social change. 
The only questions are what will be its forms and the 
methods by which it comes. It is not a pleasant time 
to live in and it is hard to see the truth; but certainly 
the coming of a better life for the workers is the great 
movement of our day. Economic improvement may 
not be in one sense their greatest need, but on the 


other hand the other needs cannot be met without a 


better material basis. We must honestly meet the 


requirements of our time.” 
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As if to confirm our expressed judgment, Dr. Charles 
RK. Jefferson says: “There are myriads of Christians 
who are right at heart but who have never been led to 
consider the inherent obligation which rests upon them 
to carry their religion to the finger-tips of social and 
civic life. It is certainly high time that the spirit, the 
essence, and the principles of genuine Christianity 
should be carried through and past the individual, the 
home, and the Church, right into the very heart of the 
state, so that the first purpose of both national and 
international assemblies the world around shall be to 
honor Christ, and do His will in earth as it is in 
heaven. The Golden Rule is for all nations, the Great 
Commandment is for all people.” 


Our Pilgrim Duty to Abolish Sects 


Every speaker, every hearer, in the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion, with his eulogy of the Fathers, rouses 
his energy to win the right to-day 


A church without a bishop. 
A state without a king. 


LYMOUTH, THE HOME of the Pilgrims. Yes, 
Pp it was to Plymouth that the Congress of Re- 

ligious Liberals journeyed, Tuesday, October 5, 
eight hundred of them, for the purpose of commemo- 
rating with solemn ceremony the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the landing of that God-fearing band which 
paved the way for a free church in a free state. 

The convention was only one more in the tradition, 
in a long list of national, historical, and religious 
assemblies; yet when will the time come when a pil- 
grimage to Plymouth can be considered in any other 
light than that of a distinct experience? No service 
could have been more reverent than that service of 
commemoration in the First Church, the church the 
Pilgrims themselves founded in love and sacrifice. It 
was ground consecrated by such devotion, endurance, 
and high purpose as has had few parallels. A few rods 
away was the world-famous boulder against the side 
of which the landing shallop grazed and onto which 
the Pilgrims first stepped. Up and down the street 
stood the rude log houses, the homes of Edward Wins- 
low, Isaac Allerton, William Brewster, Stephen Hop- 
kins, Samuel Fuller and Governor Bradford. At the 
foot of the street is Cole Hill, where before the end 
of that first terrible winter had been buried the bodies 
of fifty of the company. At the head of the street 
towers Burial Hill, where the palisade was built, to 
serve for a time both as a fort and a meeting-house. 
With such surroundings, with the reverent gratitude 
of a great nation centring there, how could that service 
of Tuesday morning have carried any other significance 
than one of hallowed memories and holy devotion? 

The Pilgrimage to Plymouth and the commemora- 
tion service in the Pilgrims’ own church was the out- 
standing event of Tercentenary Week. The service was 
prepared and conducted by the minister, Rev. Arthur 
B. Whitney, and consisted of hymns, prayers, and re- 
sponses in harmony with the occasion. Rey. Leslie 
C. Cornish, directly descended from the Pilgrims, con- 
ducted the communion service. He was assisted by 
eight ministers who similarly could claim Pilgrim 
descent. The silver communion service employed be- 
longs to the First Church. It is of ancient date, and 
is kept in Pilgrim Hall for safety and for inspection 
by Pilgrim visitors. 

_ At the afternoon session, the minister, Mr. Whitney, 
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welcomed the delegates. “As minister of the First 
Parish I welcome you delegates to the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary meeting of the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals, to this Pilgrim town, and to this 
the church of Scrooby, Leyden, and the Mayflower 
company. Thus England and the Netherlands, the 
Old World and the New World, are joined together in 
our thoughts of reverent gratitude and honor. 

“Aoain it is not the Old World but the New World 
men face. The planting of 1620 was an adventure of 
faith. So also is the new adventure of 1920. Our 
vision sees a world made new in righteousness. You 
have just walked across Town Square, the same square 
through which the Pilgrims marched up to the fort. 
You entered this meeting-house not unmindful of the 
cloud of witnesses. John Robinson wrote, ‘We are 
not over one another, we are with one another.’ ” 

At the conclusion of the exercises, the delegates could 
not fail to sense the spirit of that dauntless company. 
William Bradford, in his “History of the Plimouth 
Plantation,” wrote, describing the coming on of the 
first winter: “For sumer being done, all things stand 
upon them with a wetherbeaten face; and the whole 
countrie, full of woods and thickets, represented a 
wild and savage view. If they looked behind them, 
ther was the mighty ocean which they had passed, and 
was now as a maine barr & goulfe to separate them 
from all the civill parts of the world. . . . What could 
now sustain them but the spirit of God & his grace?” 

The exercises at Plymouth and the addresses of Ter- 
centenary Week were distinguished by one predominant 
theme. It was this: America was founded by a com- 
pany of men and women who were convinced that noth- 
ing could sustain them but “the spirit of God and his 
grace.” America has sometimes wandered from that 
noble conception, and must be recalled before she can 
fulfil her destiny. 


Voice of People, is it Voice of God? 


Tuesday evening the delegates returned to Boston 
and heard President A. C. McGiffert of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
University deliver memorable addresses on “The 
Churches and the Tasks of a Prophetic Era.” 

President McGiffert observed that the Pilgrims were 
interested in things which to us are of little conse- 
quence. All movements which tend to make men parts 
of a state are reactionary. To be but a part of a larger 
movement is slavery, and makes us less deserving of 
our Pilgrim heritage. One task before us is reconcilia- 
tion of the countless sects. Soldiers and missionaries 
report dissatisfaction with sects, yet we may say some- 
thing good of the denominational idea when we recall 
that it has often been a haven for persecuted Christians 
who could not otherwise have adjusted themselves. So 
much is in praise of the elasticity of the Protestant 
organization. But we do not need sects any longer; 
the urgent duty of the day is reconciliation. The task 
of Christianizing the world requires co-operation of 
all Christian churches. “I do not know that I should 
ask for organic church unity,” he said, “but for so much 
friendliness and unity as shall enable the churches to 
sink their differences in achievement of the common 
task. 

“But there is another division. Denomination has 
ceased to be a menace, but division between evangeli- 
cals and liberals is a steadily increasing menace. Un- 
less reconciliation can be effected, the outlook is dark. 
Yet we all believe in the fundamentals of character. 
Liberals believe in social salvation. Evangelicals be- 
lieve in soul salvation. Commonly, the social gospel 
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is set over against the gospel of soul salvation, but 
the two are interrelated. The great end of the church 
is to create and nourish Christian character. National- 
ism has bred war; now let us use internationalism to 
free the world of war. Throw the influences of the 
free churches on the side of service, for through ser- 
vice only may America realize her appointed destiny.” 

Prof. Kirsopp Lake declared that the chief character- 
istic of’ the Pilgrims was that it lasted. After three 
hundred years their work is still remembered, which 
is probably more than will be said of work of ours, 
and all this in spite of the fact that they had none 
of the advantage of position we have. “I am often 
convinced,” he declared, “that the great question is 
not the kind of a church we are to have in the future, 
but rather, are we going to have any church at all? 
You all must have a haunting fear that you are at the 
deathbed of the institution. One reason for this is the 
disappearance of fear lest the unsaved soul should go 
to hell. Only a few to-day think they are going to 
heaven or are not going to heaven. Only a few really 
believe that they deserve heaven or hell. We all know 
that we are mischievous, and that some parts of us 
deserve to be exterminated, though others may deserve 
heaven. And the irony of fate is that the churck 
herself should have done the most to bring about this 
state of mind. This generation, hesitating whether it 
will go to church or not, asks, What can you teach 
us of life duties? 

“The grave danger of the day, in and out of the 
church, is the danger of forgetting the sovereignty of 
God. In our vigorous political life, and our new gov- 
ernment, we are dangerously near saying, ‘The voice 
of the people is the voice of God.’ If the churches are 
to survive, they must remember that their prophetic 
mission is to represent the sovereignty of God, whether 
the people will hear it or not. Nations are stirring 
up the same degree of hate which brought on the war, 
unmindful, as six years ago, of God’s sovereignty. Use 
your church to publish truth. 

“Whether the churches shall survive or not does not 
depend on the size of the congregation, but on the 
quality of the lives of those who compose them. Be- 
queath to your children a spirit of truth and charity; 
you could do nothing which would benefit your country 
more.” 


Do Not Strangle a World Being Born 


Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, one of the foremost 
preachers among English Congregationalists, opened 
the Monday morning session of the International Liberal 
Congress by declaring: “Those old progressives [the 
Pilgrims] must not have stagnant successors. Those 
heroes of faith and fire are not honored by the people 
who linger at their sepulchres, but by the souls who 
are infused with their onward-going spirit. 

“As the Puritans led the earlier Protestants,” he 
proceeded, “the Independents led the Puritans. The 
Puritans were so intolerant that they passed ordi- 
nances of death for those who denied the Trinity, the 
Divinity of Christ, or a Day of Judgment. When the 
King rejected their proposals, one of them asked, ‘What 
will become of us now that the King has rejected our 


proposals? An independent replied, ‘And what would ~ 


have become of us had he accepted them? 
“Puritans who went to Salem and Boston had no 
idea of making their settlements homes ef religious 


‘freedom. Persecution inspires freedom, as the atti- 
tude of those persecuted by the New England Puri- — 


tans demonstrated. On the contrary, John Robinson, 
pastor of the Pilgrims, reminded his congregation that 


ad 
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according to their covenant they must be prepared 
ever to welcome new truths. In that liberal spirit 
let us be careful that energy remains after proper 
eulogy, to complete their victory. We want, complete 
liberation of self not only for the churches but for 
the entire social structure. A new world is waiting 
to be born; do not strangle it by the dead hand of out- 
worn laws and customs. Head and heart must co- 
operate; intellect without the moral principle gets 
society nowhere; neither does ambition to undertake 
an enterprise because it is considered ‘good business.’ 

“The first thing we want to be sure of is that we 
desire to do right by everybody rather than by our- 


selves. And you cannot do right unless you have the 


kind heart which is nothing more nor less than a 
recognition of human kinship. Do good. Do the high- 
est good you know. Keep on doing it. Then you 
may be sure of that richest reward, the life which is 
worth living.” 

Dr. Crothers, addressing the session on “The Mes- 
sage of the Pilgrims to the New Age,” remarked that 
the Pilgrims were dreamers, but that the people of to- 
day have lived to see those dreams realized. . Dr. 
Crothers described the principles which actuated the 
Mayflower company. The Pilgrims had a clear idea 


of. their place in a changing world; they knew they . 


were revolutionists, for they dared to ask: Who shall 
rule us? Who shall give us laws? What motives 
shall control us? Their story is the story of the aspira- 
tions of a free people. 


Life not Altruism but Mutualism 


At the afternoon session in Unity House, Dr. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody, the presiding .officer, introducing the 
occasion as one in which tasks of social betterment 
would be discussed, said that the Pilgrims knew noth- 
ing of social betterment. They were pietists. They 
were chiefly concerned about the relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to God. The tasks of social betterment 
need most the moral qualities of fidelity, hope, and 
love. The outstanding lack is a lack of spiritual power, 
the momentum of personal responsibility to God. 

Dr. Peabody introduced Thomas Mott Osborne as a 
man who exhibited by his acts the meaning of applied 
Christianity. 

Mr. Osborne said: “I am accustomed to tell the pris- 


oners at Portsmouth that we are all prisoners together. 


Prisoners cannot be reformed save by some such dec- 
laration of brotherhood as that.” Mr. Osborne told of 
a friend of his who appealed to a man of means for 
a contribution to a philanthropic movement, and who 
received in response a check for $5,000. About that 
time the house of the donor burned, and he asked that 
the check be returned. Not long afterward the man 
who had asked for the contribution received the $5,000 


- again, with a note enclosed explaining that the donor 


was so grateful that all the members of his family 
had been saved from the fire that he wished to make 
that offering out of gratitude to God. Mr. Osborne 
thus illustrated the muddled thinking of men who have 


-been trained in a complicated and absurd theology. He 
said we require the religion of correct thinking, the 
simple open mind, in this work of social betterment. 


_ “In the work of social betterment,” said Mr. Osborne, 


“we may take three points of view. We may say, I am 


going to make things better for my own sake, to save 


my soul; or we may say, I will engage in social service 


for the benefit of the other man; or we may say, We 


will do this for our mutual interest,—you will benefit 
and I will benefit. This third method we have used 


in our prison experiments, and with amazing results. 
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Seven years ago in Auburn Prison we started a league 
and called it the mutual welfare league. When you 
get people together you can arouse higher ethical in- 
stincts than you can in the individual. One time 
last winter ninety-five prisoners left Portsmouth by 
themselves for the purpose of giving a play in Man- 
chester. Every one of them returned, though in the 
number were men serving life sentences. They said 
they did not think of escaping; their responsibility to 
the other prisoners would not allow them to think 
of it.” 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Harvard University said 
that the idea of social betterment had made great 
strides since we have discovered that our troubles were 
not primarily economic. The main question is not the 
question of labor dispute, it is not the question of 
wages. The main question is the matter of human 
relations. Men want appreciation. They want recog- 
nition as human beings. A great change will come 
between labor and capital when each side learns to 
trust the other. Social workers must study human 
nature. No economic readjustment will make every one 
rich, but we may expect from readjustment an aroused 
consciousness of human brotherhood. 


Forlorn Folk Filled with Misgiving 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody, at the Monday evening ses- 


‘sion in Arlington Street Church, declared that “de- 


liverance from the errors of democracy is more de- 
mocracy.” ‘The Pilgrims had two ideals,—faith in de- 
mocracy, and faith in liberty. Their religious and civil 
organizations were purely democratic. ‘We inherit 
from the war an autocracy, in particular a labor au- 
tocracy. But no autocracy can long survive in this 
country dedicated to the task of providing life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness for the humblest citizen. 
The Pilgrims ruled themselves, therefore they were 
able to create democratic communities. The law of 
liberty is the only remedy for lawless freedom. The 
hope of the world lies in obedience to the Pilgrim 
ideals. We are challenged by an adventure comparable 
to the great adventure of the Pilgrims; the call of 
the hour is for a migration of the spirit, a passing of 
the power of spirit from east to west until finally it 
shall compass the earth.” 

Dr. William L. Sullivan addressed the meeting on 
“The Pilgrim Spirit and its Inspiration for To-day.” 
He said that most of the great nations can point to 
distinguishing episodes in their history, but few of 
them have the quality of elevating the spirit. “These 
episodes are such as appeal to the imaginative and 
the heroic, and are aspects of terror, conquest, and 
codified law. The Pilgrim history has no such page 
of splendor. No conqueror was among them, no founder 
of laws, no achievement of arms. Yet after three hun- 
dred years we hold that company in grateful remem- 
brance. What was there about that peculiar adventure 
that has seized, not the imagination, but the conscience 
of posterity. This nation pauses at their recollection 
with reverence in its heart, wistfulness in its eye, and 


aspiration in its soul, that what they brought here shall 


not be extinguished forever. 

“We alone among the nations have not the mighty 
statues of dominant men, but a forlorn shipload of 
folk filled with misgivings. Yet we cherish that chap- 


_ter as one of the most living, a chapter to which the 


last word has not yet been written. The Pilgrims 
were the children of revolutionists and they were revo- 
lutionists themselves. One hundred years before they 
landed here their fathers had broken the spiritual and 
religious unity of Europe. In the ever memorable 
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spirit of 1517 they in their turn broke the religious 
unity of a national church., Modern history begins 
with those turbulent actions. The principle beneath 
it all includes that higher law revealed in the private 
conscience, which not even the proudest state or the 
oldest church has the right to violate. The principle 
back of the breaking of the unity of Christianity, back 
of the Pilgrims in breaking the unity of the English 
Church, was obedience to private conscience.’ 

“Revolutions had to come before men discovered a 
soul in themselves that only God Almighty could com- 
mand. Only such a principle as this could have justi- 
fied the Pilgrims, only such a principle could have led 
them through their darkness, exile, and woe. There is 
a higher law; its seat is in the soul of man. Our Dec- 
laration of Independence in revolutionary language 
spoke of ‘inalienable rights given by the ‘Creator.’ 
There is a higher law, proceeding out of the Being 
of God, a law of everlasting justice which it is for us 
to obey first and always. That higher law embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence was exactly the 
inspiration which sent the Pilgrims on their voyage. 

“Revolutionists and announcers of change they were, 
those modest folk, but revolutionists who stood with 
awe before Him who searches hearts. We seem to see 
everywhere a disposition to deny the higher law. Days 
have changed and times are new since them, but vera- 
ciousness, uprightness, humility before Him are the 
same. Here is the Pilgrim lesson, and I commend it to 
you.” 


The Dreamer 
DOROTHY FE. COLLINS 


When he goes down to his sleep, 
ver there come to his ear 

Cries from the valley where men 
Perish in tumult and fear. 


Faces arise from the dusk— 
Curious, twisted with pain; 

Beggars and clergy and kings, 
Thieves and a beggar again. 


Dreams rise from out of the dark 
Never to pass from his mind. 
Broken by sorrow not his— 
God! to the dreamer be kind. 


Women, Do Not Forget Margaret Fuller! 


For this famous member of the liberal faith first taught your 
mothers their rights in the world and how 
they could give their best 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


ETWEEN HYPATIA, the famous teacher to the 
B Greeks of the fourth century, and Margaret 
Fuller, the New England Transcendentalist, 
exists a striking parallel. Each was noted for amaz- 
ing intelligence; each gathered about her a group of 
the best-known people of the time; each was a lover 
of truth, beauty, and goodness; each lived for the high- 
est good of mankind; and each suffered a tragic fate. 
How quickly we forget. In the triumphal addresses 
and eulogies which have accompanied the passing by 
Congress of the equal suffrage amendment no proper 
mention has been made of the first great advocate of 
the rights of women in America. Margaret Fuller, the 
Unitarian, in the first half of the nineteenth century 
devoted the energies of an unusual and prophetic mind 
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to teaching equality of privilege. To be sure, she did 
this in her own high, liberal, and unobtrusive way, 
and for this reason the supporters of the movement 
have probably overlooked her influence. Let the truth 
be written in characters which all may read: Margaret 
Fuller was the first person in America to declare that 
women should be emancipated from the traditional re- 
strictions of sex. And_ 
she proved in her own 
wonderful career 
what women, so 
emancipated, might 
do. Among the per- 
sons who took their 
inspiration from 
Margaret Fuller were 
Susan B. Anthony 
(for whom the Nine- 
teenth Amendment 
was named), Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary 
A. Livermore, and 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

Margaret Fuller 
was born in 1810 and 
died in 1850. She 
lived her forty years 
during that notable 
period when culture 
and intellectual de- 
velopment were at 
their height in New 
England, an age of 
joy and poetic aspir- 
ation which came to an abrupt close with the gathering 
darkness of civil strife. She went to school in Cam- 
bridge with Oliver Wendell Holmes, and numbered 
among her intimate friends William Henry Channing, 
Dr. Frederick H. Hedge, Horace Greeley, James Free- 
man Clarke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell 
Lowell, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas Carlyle, George 
Sand, and Mr. and Mrs. Browning. Two years after 
her death, Emerson, Channing, and Clarke united to 
write her biography—all writers of intellectual power, 
capacity of appreciation, and honest expression. To 
have had three such illustrious biographers was in 
itself sufficient fame, but Margaret Fuller is remem- 
bered on her own merits. 

Col. Thomas W. Higginson, a fellow-townsman, who 
knew Margaret well, and who also wrote her biography, 
called her career the most interesting of any of her 
sex in America. When she was six years old, her 
father, Timothy Fuller, member of Congress, and per- 


SHE TOLD OF THIS DAY 


Margaret Fuller understood 

what kept women behind bar- 

riers, and she showed how to 

open up paths to them as 
freely as to men. 


sonal friend of John Quincy Adams, decided that the 


time had come to begin the child’s education, so he set 
her to study Latin. 
study of Greek and in the meantime read Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid. Her English reading consisted of 
the works of Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Moliére. At 
the age of fifteen, Margaret, writing to a teacher of 
hers, described the careful disposal she was making 
of her time. “I rise a little before five,” the letter 
reads, ‘and then practise on the piano till seven, when 
we breakfast. Next I read French, Sismondi’s ‘Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe,’ till eight, then two or 
three lectures in Brown’s Philosophy. About half-past 
nine I go to Mr. Perkins’s school and study Greek 
till twelve, when, the school being dismissed, I recite, 
go home, and practise again till dinner, at two. 
times, if the conversation is very agreeable, I lounge 


a 


Presently she was ready for a ~ 


Some- | 
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for half an hour over the dessert, though rarely so 
lavish of time. Then, when I can, I read two hours 
in Italian. At six I walk or take a drive. Before 
going to bed I play or sing for half an hour, and 
retire to write a little while in my journal.” 

At the age of twenty-nine Margaret’s precocious 
mind was so thoroughly disciplined by arduous and 
varied study that she was said by Emerson to have 
exerted an influence of mind and character greater 
than that of any other person he ever knew. 

Urged by the double motive of supporting herself 
and family, and “of teaching women how to give the 
world the best they have,’ she resolved to conduct a 
course of conversations for the women of Boston and 
vicinity. These famous conversations included Mar- 
garet’s message to the women of her time. As she in- 
dicated, “I hope to be able to throw some light on those 
momentous questions, ‘What were we born to do?’ and 
‘How shall we do it?” Twenty-five ladies of superior 
position subscribed for this course, which soon created 
so much interest that such notables as Holmes, Long- 
fellow, and Emerson suggested that men be admitted 
to the circle of listeners. Those who attended the con- 
versations at once came under the sway of the magic 
of Margaret’s personality and eloquent conversation. 
The classes continued with unabated interest through 
six winters. Among the subjects discussed were the 
family, the school, the church, creeds, demonology, so- 
ciety, mistakes, woman, and literature. 


Horace Greeley Recognized Her Genius 


Reports from some of those present indicate the 
marvellous effect of Margaret’s influence. “All was 
said,” repeated one, “with the most captivating address 
and grace and with beautiful modesty.” Another 
writes: “She charms us with her conversation, with- 
out pretension or pedantry. All of us with glistening 
eyes seemed melted into one love.” Emerson referred 
to the conversations as “representing the steady in- 
fluence of Margaret’s aim.” 

In 1840, Margaret became editor of the Dial, the 
organ of the Transcendentalists. She continued its 
management for two years. The magazine lived only 
four years, but during that period its pages reflected 
ideas which to-day are part of our daily practice. One 
article of Margaret’s which appeared in the Dial at- 
tracted wide attention, the subject of which was, “Man 
versus men; woman versus women.” She wrote: “By 
man, I mean both man and woman; these two are two 
halves of one thought. Woman has only been hindered 
in her development by the thoughtless and ignorant 
action of the race itself. I believe the development 
of the one cannot be effected without that of the other. 
Women must study for themselves the freedom which 
the law should secure to them, nor can this be replaced 
by the largest expression of partial privilege. Every 
arbitrary barrier should be thrown down, every path 
laid open to women as freely as to men. This freedom 
shall be acknowledged as a right, not yielded as a 
concession. 

“Why does perfect harmony not prevail between man 
and woman? Because as man came before woman, 
power before beauty, he kept his ascendancy and en- 
slaved her. The time has now come when a clearer 


vision and better action are possible, when man and 
woman may stand as pillars of one temple, priests of 
one worship.” 

This article attracted the attention of Horace 
Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, “as the pro- 
duction of an original, vigorous, and earnest mind.” 
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Convinced of the literary merit of the author, he in- 
vited her to accept a permanent position on the staff 
of the Tribune. Margaret accepted and took up her 
residence at the home of the famous editor. “A radi- 
ant and lofty soul,” says Greeley, “I learned to know 
her as a’ most fearless and unselfish champion of truth 
and human good at all hazards, ready to be their 
standard-bearer through danger and obloquy, and, if 
need be, their martyr.” 

August 1, 1846, one of Margaret’s most earnest de- 
sires was fulfilled, and she set sail for Europe. In 
England she met the Martineaus, Dr. Chalmers, De 
Quincey, and Thomas Carlyle. In one of his letters to 
Emerson, Carlyle said of Margaret: “Since she went, 
I have been reading some of her papers in a new book 
we have got; greatly superior to all 1 knew before; in 
fact, the undeniable utterances of a truly heroic mind; 
altogether unique, so far as I know, among the writing 
women of this generation; rare enough, too, God 
knows, among the writing men. . . . She is truly high.” 

From England, Margaret went to Paris, where she 
became acquainted with George Sand, Chopin, and a 
number of people famous at that time. Her goal, 
however, the country about which she had dreamed for 
years, was Italy. Here she became friendly with the 
Brownings, and took a deep interest in the aspirations 
for freedom of the Italian people. It was in Rome at 
the time of the Garibaldi revolution that she met and 
married the young nobleman and army officer, Ossoli. 

In July, 1849, she wrote Mr. Emerson: “I go almost 
daily to the hospitals, and though I have suffered, for 
I had no idea how terrible gunshot wounds and 
wound-fever are, yet I have taken great pleasure in 
being with the men. There is scarcely one who is not 
moved by a noble spirit.” 

Margaret’s last letter was written to her mother 
from Florence, and had the date, May 14, 1850. The 
letter indicated that she was about to return to Amer- 
ica. “I will believe I shall be welcome with my trea- 
sures—my husband and my child. For me, I long so 
much to see you! Should anything hinder our meeting 
upon earth, think of your daughter as one who always 
wished, at least, to do her duty.” 


Devoted to Those She Loved 


She seemed to have a presentiment of the fate which 
lay in wait for her on the other side of the ocean. 
Thursday, July 18, the barque Elisabeth on which Mar- 
garet had taken passage from Leghorn, was off the 
New Jersey coast and bearing up to New York Har- 
bor. The weather came on thick and threatening, until 
by evening a storm was raging. The gale increased in 
violence, the captain lost his bearings, and the follow- 
ing morning at four o’clock the Elisabeth drove ashore 
on the Fire Island sandbars, a helpless wreck sure to 
break up with the turn of the tide. The day wore on. 
The tide ebbed, flowed again, and each sea now swept 
the shattered vessel from stem to stern. One by one 
members of the crew leaped overboard, and some of 
them by use of lifeline and plank succeeded in getting 
ashore. Margaret looked at the raging seas and saw 
little hope there for the safety of her child. Better by 
far for the three to meet death together on the wreck; 
and her noble-spirited husband agreed with her. This 
is the report brought off by one of the last to leave the 
ship, and whose life was saved. 

Margaret died as she had lived, devoted to the end to 
those she loved. Said one friend speaking of her in- 
fluence, “There is no spirit so poor or sad but she led 
it to hope and faith.” 

“How she did glorify life for us all!” was the con- 
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clusion of her three biographers, Channing, Clarke, 
and Emerson. 

As for her religion, it was pure liberalism. “In the 
chamber of death,” she wrote, “I prayed in very early 
years: ‘Give me truth; cheat me by no illusion.’ Oh, 
the granting of this prayer is sometimes terrible to me! 
I walk over burning ploughshares, and they sear my 
feet; yet nothing but truth will do.” 

Her creed was a brief one. Here it is: “I believe 
in Eternal Progression. I believe in a God, a Beauty, 
and Perfection to which I am to strive all my life for 
assimilation. From these two articles of belief I draw 
the rules by which I strive to regulate my life.” 

We cannot overestimate the value of the liberalism 
of Margaret Fuller. It meant much to her friends. 
It may mean equally much to us. 


The Probe in the Great Steel Strike 


Religious leaders found many things and reported them in 
great detail—A careful analysis of the 
Interchurch Report 


ROBERT 8S. LORING 


T IS GENERALLY acknowledged that the churches 
have a right to denounce the sins of individuals, 
but some persons doubt whether they have an equal 

right to denounce political or industrial sins. Rich 
church members advise the editors of religious papers 
that they are likely to lose subscribers if they do not 
confine their editorials to questions of private and per- 
sonal religion. Recently, in Los Angeles, an officer of 
a commercial organization sent to its members a cir- 
cular suggesting that they cut off their subscriptions 
from the local Young Women’s Christian Association 
because this progressive organization had dared to 
endorse the social programme of the Federated Council 
of Churches. It is now widely reported that the finan- 
cial troubles of the Interchurch World Movement are 
partly due to rich men cutting off funds because the 
Industrial Relations Committee of this Movement, 
with Bishop McConnell of the Methodist Church at its 
head, dared to investigate the great steel strike. It is 
of interest to all church members to know why the 
Commission thought an investigation necessary, how 
it did its work, what facts were uncovered, and whether 
these facts were so closely connected with social moral- 
ity, with practical problems of Christian brotherhood, 
as to justify the churches in speaking plainly about 
them. 

We have all read long reports of strikes during the 
last two years without in most cases being able to get 
any clear and full idea of what they were about. The 
newspapers give plenty of picturesque stories of 
picketing, of processions, of mobs, of soldiers, but give 
few cold facts about wages, hours, conditions of work, 
shop management. The Commission points out* that, 
although the steel strike was one of the largest in his- 


tory, “the basic facts concerning the work and lives of 


about three hundred thousand strikers were never 
comprehensively discovered to the public.” All parties 
were to blame. There was a “lack of up-to-date and 
available statistics which should have been possessed 
by union officials.” There was “an oversupply of un- 
verified complaints from strikers.” There was at times 
“a reluctance to impart any information on the part 
of the companies,” and, at other times, an inability to 
furnish desired facts. The Commission seems justified 
in recommending that the Government establish a com- 


By the Industrial Relations Com- 
New York: Harcourt, Brace 


*THE STPpL STRIKE or 1919. 
mission, Interchurch World Movement. 
and Howe. $2.50. 
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mission to study and publish the truth about condi- 
tions in the steel industry. 

This general ignorance about the facts made it easy 
for the Steel Corporation to raise the ery of “Bolshe- 
vism.” The Commission bluntly says this “was a fraud 
on the public.” The question about the chief strike 
leader, “Was Mr. Foster really sincere in recanting 
Syndicalism?” inevitably raised the other question, 
“Was Mr. Gary really sincere in charging Bolshe- 
vism?” No steel official was able to produce any evi- 
dence that the strikers were Bolsheviki. The strike 
was not started by radical ideas brought from outside, 
but was a genuine mass movement, due to causes 
within the industry, which the Commission holds “gave 
just cause for complaint and for action.” The much 
advertised “Red Book” on “Syndicalism,” written by 
Mr. Foster some years before, had long been out of 
print. No copy of it was found on any striker. But 
a reprint of the “Red Book,” without any union printers’ 
label on it, was persistently handed out by “steel com- 
pany officials openly to newspapers, to preachers and 
investigators.” It is evident that such a book was not 
the cause of the strike, but was used to help break the 
strike by inflaming and misleading public opinion. 

The chief cause of complaint and of the strike seems 
to be the twelve-hour day. The number who work 
this “twelve-hour turn” was given by Mr. Gary before 
the Senate Committee as 69,284. Mr. Foster in his 
book on “The Great Steel Strike” says this is about 
one-half of the men engaged in the manufacturing 
plants, and the Commission agrees with this. A large 
number of these also work the seven-day week. « The 
Commission seems justified in its conclusion that 
“trust management lengthens hours,” that “absentee 
financial control tends inevitably to sacrifice the labor 
force in favor of utilizing to the maximum the costly 
machines.” The shorter shifts worked in steel plants 
in England, in the Pueblo plant of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, and in some “independent plants” 
near Chicago and Pittsburgh, and the testimony of 
steel experts prove that such long hours are not nec- 
essary to the industry. 

The only two excuses offered for the twelve-hour 
day were shortage of labor and workingmen’s prefer- 
ence. In regard to the first the Commission points out 
that shortage of labor is largely due to the fact that 
workingmen who have adopted the American standard 
of life are not willing to go into mills that work twelve- 
hour shifts. Such a case came to the attention of the 
writer. A young man who worked in Detroit for 
about four dollars a day said that formerly he worked 
in the steel plants in Pittsburgh. When asked how 
much he made, he replied, “Almost always seven dol- 
lars a day.” When surprise was expressed that he 
left such a good-paying job, he said very simply, and 
without any feeling against the steel company, “I had 
to work twelve hours a day, and often seven days in a 
week, and a man might just as well be dead.” : 

In regard to the preference of some of the working- 
men for the twelve-hour turn, it is true that many 
young and unmarried foreigners are willing to work 
the long hours for the extra pay. They are not tied 
down by families, but can “lay off” and take a vacation 
if they desire. Many of them also are saving money 
in order to return permanently to their foreign homes. 
But no industry can justify itself socially that depends 
so largely on hours of work suited only to young and 
unmarried men. As the Commission puts it, “as a 


matter of arithmetic, twelve-hour day workers, even _ 


if the jobs were as leisurely as Mr. Gary says they are, 
have absolutely no time for family, for church, or for 
self-schooling, for any of the activities that begin to 
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make for full citizenship; they have not time, let alone 
energy, for recreation.” 

One middle-aged man in Johnstown told the Commis- 
sion he was determined never to go back to work until 
the question of hours was settled. He gave as his 
reason that his little daughter had died within the 
last few months; he said he had never known the child, 
because he was at work whenever she was awake, or 
else he was asleep during the daytime. He was deter- 
mined to know his other children. As one of the 
neighbors explained in another case, “When a man 
works as long as that, he can’t see his babies, he can’t 
see daylight; all he can do is to just come home and 
lie and sleep.” The effect upon all welfare work and 
attempts at Americanization are disastrous. ‘“Ameri- 
canization,” the Commission writes, “is a farce, night 
schools are worthless, Carnegie libraries on hilltops 
are a jest, churches and welfare work are ironic, while 
the steel worker is held to the twelve- hour day or the 
fourteen-hour night.” 

With the question of wages the Report seems to pass 
to more debatable ground. It is shown that the belief 
that the steel industry generally pays unusually high 
wages is based upon the amount received by a favored 
few, rather than upon the amount received by the great 
mass of workers. Mr. Gary, before the Renate Com- 
mittee, began his wage list with “rollers, $32.56 per 
day,” but was forced to admit that out of nearly three 
hundred thousand employees only one man received 
this wage. Lists of wages frequently appear in news- 
papers ranging from $11 to $28 per day. Investigation 
shows that the total of these highly paid men is less 
than one per cent. of the number of employees. The 
upper third, the skilled workers, get fair wages; but 
the Commission .believes that the second third, the 
semi-skilled workers, get on an average less than the 
United States Government standard for a comfortable 
‘income for a family of five. The lower third, the un- 
skilled, do not get even comfort, their average wages 
being below the government standard for mere sub- 
sistence, just enough to keep body and soul together. 
Yet the reliability of the government standards may 
be questioned. The question of wages may be some- 
thing which concerns the whole country, the responsi- 
bility of which cannot be justly denounced upon one 
corporation just because it is large. Moreover the 
Steel Corporation has increased the wages of common 
labor about one hundred and forty per cent. since 1914. 
It is by no means proved that here the Steel Corpora- 
tion is the chief sinner. 


Mr. Gary is Hardly Responsible Here 


A similar feeling of uncertainty is aroused by the 
pages on the housing question. The fact that many 
families have six to éight children, too many to house 
comfortably or to support comfortably, is hardly the 
fault of the company. Nor is it easy to see how Mr. 
Gary is responsible for the three young and unmarried 
foreigners, with un-American standards of living, who 
save money by collectively renting a single bed, and 
keep it continuously warm by occupying it three shifts 
of eight hours each. That housing conditions are bad 
need not be denied; but such conditions are due to 
something more than wages. Lax building laws, neg: 


lect by boards of health, unprogressive city councils, 
careless public opinion, are as much responsible here, 
probably more responsible than any of our corpora- 
tions. 

We pass to more certain ground when we reach the 
spy system, the suppression of private opinion within 
the mills, and the denial of the right of assemblage and 
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of free discussion in steel towns. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Steel Corporation, by a resolution in . 
1901, placed itself on record as being “unalterably 
opposed to any extension of union labor.” The Com- 
mission holds that it has ever since pursued a policy 
of arbitrary control, of “keeping the whole thing in 
your own hands,” to use Mr. Gary’s words. The com. 
pany’s executives are trained anti-union men. They 
seem to translate, though of course without any author- 
ity, the 1901 resolutions into such orders for treating 
labor as, “Catch ’em young, treat ’em rough, tell ’em 
nothing.” Although Mr. Gary denied it before the 
Senate Committee, the Commission holds that the 
evidence shows that men are discharged by wholesale 
for joining unions. Blacklists are common. If any 
ignorant workingman has a grudge against other men, 
he can scrawl a misspelled letter to the company giv- 
ing the names of his enemies, and those names will be 
forwarded to all other companies, and even to the 
United States Government. 


A Company Spy System and its Work 


Grievances, which in other companies are met by 
shop committees, are reported chiefly by an army of 
detectives. The files of one steel company alone con- 
tained some six hundred daily reports of paid spies. 
These six hundred spies, the Commission writes, “peek 
and glower at the labor force and try to guess, ‘by the 
way the men walk or look or stay silent or spit, what 
they are thinking.” We wonder which one of the dis- 
tinguished clergymen on the Commission is responsi- 
ble for this description! One detective agency reported 
five hundred detectives working as operatives in the 
mills. It claimed that many had become union officials, 
and that one such paid man was on the National Strike 
Committee. A spy was even set to watch the members 
of the Church Commission. Mr. Gary apparently took 
this seriously, and solemnly showed the Commission 
an unsigned report accusing its investigators of being 
“Reds” or members of the I. W. W. Apparently the 
steel officials have never stopped to figure out that 
when they pay men to report evil they can hardly 
expect them to lose their jobs by reporting good, even 
if now and then truth required this. 

The dangerous way these detectives work, and the 
way they interfere with all attempts to Americanize 
foreigners, is shown in the instructions given by one 
such agency to its men: “Stir up as much bad feeling 
as you possibly can between the Serbians and Italians; 
call up every question you can in reference to racial 
hatred between these two nationalities.” And if the 
men do try to overstep race suspicion by meeting to- 
gether to talk over their work, in the belief that in 
America the Government stands for free speech and 
equal protection to all classes, they are too often 
wofully deceived. The same attempts to suppress free 
speech that exists within the mills is found also with- 
out. Unions are denied the right to hold meetings by 
city officials who are connected by birth, or marriage, 
or money with the steel officials. Workingmen in 
Pennsylvania have to cross over the line into Ohio in 
order to protest against a twelve-hour day. The result 
is a great and growing distrust of gover nment, which 
makes easier the work of those few radicals Ww ho desire 
a revolution, and makes harder the work of those who 
would Americanize the foreigners and develop in them 
a love of our country. 

The direct bearing of all this confusion, and this con- 
stant “state of latent warfare,” upon the question of 
collective bargaining is ably pointed out by the Com- 
mission. The Commission indulges in no _ social 
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theories, puts forth no Utopian ideals as a standard, 
but judges the history of the Steel Corporation in 
relation to its employees by the gospel verse, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” A corporation which for 
twenty years has rejected collective bargaining ought 
to have developed something better. If it has no other 
substitute to offer for collective bargaining than a 
violent anti-union policy, a twelve-hour day that under- 
mines family life, the reliance upon detectives for in- 
formation regarding its employees rather than re- 
lidnce upon well-organized shop committees, the un- 
American suppression of private opinion in the mills 
by filling them with spies, and the suppression of free 
assemblage outside the mills by fawning city and state 
officials, then it certainly needs to be called to account 
by the public. 

Not all of the statistics presented by the Commission 
seem convincing. Some of the facts given might per- 
haps be interpreted in a way much more favorable to 
the Steel Corporation. Yet on the whole conditions 
are uncovered which are so against social morality and 
standards of Christian brotherhood as to justify the 
churches in raising a protest. How can churches, 
which believe in family life, keep silent in the presence 
of the twelve-hour day! How can churches which be- 
lieve in brotherhood keep silent when large corpora- 
tions pay detectives to stir up race hatred and make 
the playing off of one nationality against another a 
regular part of the game! How can liberal churches, 
which hold that free and brotherly speech is the foun- 
dation of democracy, keep silent when within and 
without the mills freedom is so violently repressed! 
Just as the many acts of violence on the part of the 
irresponsible and badly managed labor union injure 
and make difficult the work of the better class of 
unions, so arbitrary acts on the part of one large cor- 
poration make the work of thousands of well-meaning 
corporation managers, men who are constantly seeking 
to better industrial conditions, almost impossible. The 
Commission should be backed up by all good citizens 
in its demand for enforced publicity, the gathering by 
the Government of all facts, so the public can exercise 
needed social pressure. Only through knowledge of 
industrial conditions, intelligently acted upon, can we 
make revolution unnecessary and make collective social 
progress reasonably certain. 


Our United States: Some Sharp Contrasts 


The crowd revels in thrills, for which it pays a wanton 
price; and then again it nurtures the finer gifts, 
and promises a new society 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Sr. PAuL, Minn., September 20, 1920. 


“* CNHRIEKING THEIR CLAIM to the right of way, 
S two railroad locomotives thundered along on a 
single track to clash in a head-on collision be- 
fore a record-breaking crowd of breathless spectators 
at the opening of the Minnesota State Fair.” This is 
the introduction in a St. Paul Sunday paper, which 
with startling headlines goes on to say, “Their 
whistles screaming under a full head of steam, these 
monsters of the rail leaped forward, sped over a half- 
mile, while the engine-men jumped for their lives, and 
then’— Yes, what then? 
This same St. Paul newspaper tells of a “daredevil 
stunt” by one of the most agile and reckless of aviators. 
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In the midst of the air, while his biplane was speeding | 


along, it was met by another of equal size; then while 
the spectators below looked up, gasped, shuddered, and 
“felt thrilled to the marrow,” to use the expression 
of the reporter, the young air-man climbed forth from 
his seat and out to the tip end of the right wing of 
his machine; from there he sprang over to the com- 


panion aircraft and “crawled like an insect on a high . 


perch” to a new place of security. 

I went out to see a baseball game. Five thousand 
men were present. The home team was losing; the 
spectators were glum. When the tide of fortune seemed 
turning, the favorite pitcher came to position. At 
that the “rooters” commenced to applaud; there was 
a whole chorus of delight that stirred everybody up 
to a high pitch of expectation, but unfortunately for 
this pitcher, his balls were hit with ease, and on one, 
a “grounder” not stopped until it was far afield, the 
batter made a home run. At that the mood of the 
crowd instantly changed. Boos, cat-calls, shouts of 
derision, and violent jeering went up from the “bleach- 
ers.” The uproar grew; in a moment hundreds of men 
were on their feet, stamping wildly. If one of them 
had jumped the low parapet and made for the pitcher, 
I believe a thousand in rage would have followed and 
mauled the luckless player. 

Here is something which must be taken into con- 
sideration in any estimate of present American ten- 
dencies,—this constant call to the emotions and in 
consequence a growing desire for excitement. Spec- 
tacular events, dazzling pageants, highly spiced articles 
in the sporting columns of the papers are playing upon 
the nervous system of the crowd, unbalancing the 
proper poise of body and mind, lessening the power 
of self-control. 

In the commercial section of the same paper an ex- 
planatory article told why transportation was lagging. 
All the railroads were short of material. Until new 
cars and engines could be built, congestion was inevi- 
table, and in consequence high prices for certain food- 
stuffs brought from afar would continue. In the face 
of this fact, what shall we say of that wanton de- 
struction-of two locomotives simply to give “a thrill” 
to the spectators at the Minnesota Fair? 

In pleasing contrast is the admirable work which 
the St. Paul Institute has been doing in the way of 
public classes and popular lectures on literary, eco- 
nomic, and scientific subjects. Mr. Charles W. Ames, 
largely instrumental in calling into being the Insti- 
tute, told me of the good already done in arousing in- 
terest in things intellectual. Because of this organiza- 
tion the people of St. Paul have had the opportunity 
of hearing and knowing many celebrated scholars and 
thinkers; they have also the chance of studying works 
of art in a way seldom open to any but students. It 
is to be hoped that in spite of moving-picture shows, 
automobile parties, and the many modern devices for 
calling people’s attention away from serious subjects, 
the activities of the Institute may be continued and 
strengthened. Surely St. Paul as well as every other 
city needs such stimulus to its higher intellectual life. 

The Unitarian church, I found, commended itself to 
those outside its membership for this very reason, be- 
cause of its emphasis on the cultural things. Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, the present minister, will undoubt- 
edly keep up the fine tradition set by Gannett and 
Crothers; indeed, with the splendid new stone parish 
house now nearing completion, and with the admirably 
arranged and dignified church building, he has a plant 
advantageously situated for carrying on not only past 
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activities but new and needed ones. The strong em- 
phasis which in his sermons Mr. Eliot puts upon the 
spiritual life is exactly the right note to be struck. 
He is showing to the young men of his city the neces- 
sity of “coveting the best things,” the spiritual gifts, 
and I am happy to say that on the opening Sunday in 
September he was greeted by an unusually large num- 
ber of young people, the hope and stay of his future or- 
ganization. 


They Must Be Approached from the West 


The Walker Art Gallery over in Minneapolis is an- 
other cultural institution worthy of hearty commenda- 
tion. It is a pity that it is so little known and ap- 
preciated by the townspeople; it is even a greater pity 
that it is so poorly housed—in the second-story rooms 
of a commercial building on a busy shopping street. 
I found few people—not over a dozen—looking at the 
priceless collection. Outside of the Forbidden City 
in Peking, there is in no other Chinese city such a rare 
and valuable collection of ancient Chinese pottery and 
vases as the one in Minneapolis. This hardly sounds 
believable, but it is true. It is to be feared that some 
of the finest specimens of the ancient “Celestial” art 
came indirectly into the hands of this Minneapolis 
collector through the looting of palaces and temples 
which took place during the occupancy of Peking by 
the soldiers of the Allies. They tell many stories in 
China’s capital to-day not particularly creditable to 
the military officers who were in command of the so- 
called punitive expedition of 1900. Certain it is that 
some of those officers on their return to the United 
States found a ready sale for the fine old garments, 
jewelry, and pottery they brought away with them, 
and no questions asked. It is more than likely that 
in this way Minneapolis has been enriched. Be that 
as it may, the treasures are there, and well worth 
studying. 

If one approaches St. Paul and Minneapolis from 
the east, one will hardly be able to understand why 
these two near-by cities grow so rapidly; he must 
come to them from the west, particularly from South 
Dakota, if he would understand. The rapid develop- 
ment of this new State with its great wheat sections, 
its herds of cattle, its comfortable farmhouses, and 
its prosperous small towns, tell of new wealth, of in- 
creasing power to purchase, tell, too, of the satisfac- 
tions obtained by the citizens of South Dakota in the 
shopping districts of the twin cities of Minnesota. 

It is in the smoking compartment of a Pullman car 
that one picks up some valuable information as well 
as much misinformation. Coming overland from 
Seattle to Minneapolis I got into conversation with a 
remarkably well informed elderly gentleman engaged 
in the fish business at Anacortes, Wash. It had been 
my good fortune to visit that little port on Puget 
Sound, the supply point for canned salmon, wooden 
boxes, and large lumber. I was therefore prepared 
somewhat for the statements he made, but not ac- 
quainted with the wonderful growth and prosperity 
of the salmon trade as it is to-day. 


More salmon are canned in Anacortes than at any 


other point in the world. In one year it took eight 
hundred and thirteen cars to ship the product. That 
is equivalent to a solid train six miles long. There 
were seventy-five tons of labels used as advertisement 
on the salmon cans. Think what the single item of 
lithographing alone means in so huge an industry. 
Personally I was more interested in the story of 
the cod. As a good citizen of Massachusetts I have 
rejoiced over the fact that every Sunday morning I 
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could quietly sit down to a breakfast of baked beans 
and codfish balls—a truly New England breakfast. 
I can rejoice no longer. Last year one firm alone in 
Anacortes bought from the fishermen of Japan three 
hundred and seventy tons of Japanese cod caught in 
the Sea of Okhotsk and transshipped fifteen carloads 
to New Jersey and New York. Hereafter, how am 
I to know whether my codfish balls represent Nippon 
or Yankeedom? I fear the proud symbol of the codfish 
on the State House at Boston must be lowered. It 
stands no more for a glorious fact. 

Machinery seems almost human in the lumber mills 
of Washington. While at Anacortes I stood in the 
second-story loft of one of these mills and saw one 
giant log following another as each came slowly up 
an inclined plane from the ground floor to tumble 
over level on a track, there to wait for a moment be- 
fore passing from the track to a side incline where 
each was made to roll rapidly down a short distance 
to a second track. Upon this track stood a truck 
car manned by three lumber experts. Ata given signal 
of the superintendent standing near by, huge iron grips 
were released from the side of the car. These went 
out and seized the ends of a log; at the same moment 
an enormous iron arm with what appeared to be flex- 
ible fingers emerged suddenly from a narrow pit just 
between the flat car and the log and thrust up the log 
to a level with the flat car, then helped to push the log 
onto the car. Once in position, the deft machine arm 
and fingers disappeared into the dark mystery from 
which they had emerged, while the car with its enor- 
mous burden moves forward toward a long quivering 
upright sword-saw that is tremendously formidable. Log 
and saw meet. The sword-saw passes through the wood 
with perfect ease, and the slice thus cut off falls on a 
table with powerful rollers that send it onward 
smoothly, expeditiously, to another section of the mill. 
The flat car returns to its former position with the 
partly sawed log. Once again the giant arm comes 
up, and the process is repeated until at length there 
is nothing but parts left of the once monarch of the 
forest, and these parts, by equally expeditious ma- 
chinery, are fast transformed into boards of needed 
length and thickness for commercial use. 


How Will We Mellow and Turn Out? 


As one goes speeding homeward after a panoramic 
view of some two dozen States he wonders if Anatole 
France is right in his summary of this country. The 
distinguished Frenchman says: “The American people 
make me think of a powerful boxer. His profession 
is other than fighting, but his vitality is superabundant; 
his muscles love action, crude action. He is inclined 
at times to be violent. He is clean at heart and in 
body. There are many generous impulses in him as 
in all youth, but he is not averse to fighting. Wiul 
this young man mellow and turn out to be a great force 
for spirituality, or will he develop into a bully? It 
all depends on what industrialism does for him. If 
America can socialize industrialism, then the whole 
world will be the gainer.” 

The traveller asks himself this question: “Have the 


church and the school no large part to play in this 


socialization, in this needed refining process? Does 
it all depend upon industrialism?” Knowing America’s 
past history, remembering the influence on our land 
of Puritan, Pilgrim, Quaker, and Methodist in the 
early days, he-does not despair. He thinks, and with 
good reason, that he can give answer to Anatole 
France’s question, and that the answer will not be a 
doubtful one, no, nor a negative one. 
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Notes on the Art of Public Worship 


ROBERT STANLEY WEIR 


When the minister is obliged to use a 
loud voice, as in a large church, he should 
not use it too often. Not Forbes-Robert- 
son himself could keep Hamlet interesting 
by reading all the parts of the play. I 
know a minister of admirable voice and 
presence who unconsciously fatigues him- 
self and congregation by being heard too 
much: invocation, two lessons, every hymn 
announced, sermon, prayer after sermon, 
announcements, ete.—all are too much for 
one ministrant. 

When a liturgy is used, one that the 
congregation is familiar with, the quieter, 
level voice, with brisk delivery, and with- 
out elocutionary attempts, is best. This 
gives the effect of prayer with and not at 
or to the people. Our High Church friends 
understand this feature of the art of pub- 
lic worship. The prayers when read are 
quietly delivered; the lessons are read 
with louder voice. This variety in intona- 
tion is of the utmost importance. When 
practicable it is a gain in variety and 
interest to have two ministrants at the 
altar of worship; one to pray, the other 
to read the lessons, the better of the two 
to preach. The disciples, we learn, went 
forth two by two. It was a wise method. 
It is easier for two, if reasonably well 
equipped, to maintain the level of interest 
and attention than one. 

The taking up of the offerings of the 
people should nowhere be neglected, even 
if the church has substantial endowments. 
This act should never be regarded as the 
mere fulfilment of contractual obligations, 
that is, the payment of pew-rents or sub- 
scriptions, but a symbolic act of gratitude 
to the Giver of all good. Let, therefore, 
the offerings be received by the minister 
and reverently placed in some place of 
honor with or without spoken formula. 

Not only is variety of voice important 
in the art of public worship, but variety 
of posture, if interest in the service is to 
be kept alive. It is a handicap to a min- 
ister to remain glued to the one spot all 
through the service. It is a gain when 
he prays from one place, reads the lessons 
from another place, and delivers the ser- 
mon from a third. Ritualism! some read- 
ers may say. Yes, but a rational ritual- 
ism without a taint of superstition or ma- 
terialism. Protestant worship suffers in 
comparison with Roman worship in being 
wholly undramatie and without symbolism. 
It is too often cold and repellent in its 
excessive bareness and austerity. People 
go to church or stay away from church no 
longer from the fear of hell, but because 
they find it or do not find it helpful and 
interesting to do so. But it will not do 
to turn our services into counterparts of 
the “forum” or musical concert. 

If the service is quietly dramatie with 
one or two leaders, with proper variety 
of voice and posture, with judicious but 
frank and fearless symbolism in the chan- 
cel or at the altar, or in the reception of 
offerings, the complaints about non-attend- 
ance at our churches would largely. cease. 

Several of our Unitarian churches in the 
exercise of their individual freedom have 
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adopted dramatic and symbolic methods in 
their worship with great joy and gain 
as the results. Some of these may be here 
mentioned :— 

1. The placing of tall candles, one, three, 
six, or seven in number, upon the altar or 
communion-table, at suitable times, repre- 
senting Unity, the trinal aspects of human- 
ity, or the perfect numbers. 

2. The recital after the sermon of one 
of the grand apostolic Ascriptions (not the 
Benedictions), the congregation rising as 
this is done. Of these I may cite “Now 
unto Him who is able to keep you from 
falling,” ete., or “Now unto the King eter- 
nal,” ete. 

3. The reception of the offerings by the 
minister from the hands of the ushers, 
who remain standing (and the congrega- 
tion may rise as this is being done), the 
minister placing the offerings in some cen- 
tral place in sight of all, with or without 
formal phrase. 

4. Prayers and reading of Scripture 
from one side of the chancel and the ser- 
mon in another, and still another place for 
the rite of baptism. : 

5. A well-considered ceremony for the 
reception of members, the congregation 
rising as the minister gives the right hand 
of fellowship, the organ playing softly as 
seats are resumed. 

6. When the communion service is used, 
let the organ play the music of Parsifal 
or some other quiet strains as the ele- 
ments are being distributed. Such a ser- 
vice affords a choice of ritual from the 
simplest rite to a revised form of the 
Roman Catholic mass such as Dr. W. E. 
Orchard uses in Weight House Chapel, 
London, England, with crowded attend- 
ances. It is a singular fact that apart 
from its dogmatic implications and a few 
formulas such as the Confiteor and the 
Agnus Dei there is nothing in the text 
of the Mass that the stanchest Protestant 
can gainsay. 

7. Interest in chureh attendance is un- 
questionably quickened and maintained by 
the observance of the Christian Year, be- 
ginning in the fall: season with Thanks- 
giving Day, followed by All Saints and 
All Souls in which not merely the saints 
of the calendar but our household saints 
are remembered, the Advent season and 
Christmas in which the ancient terror of 
ever shortening days and the longing for 
light is remembered. Epiphany, the Len- 
ten Season, Good Friday, and Haster, not 
neglecting some sort of Whitsunday season 
for the children,—all these may profitably 
be observed, not following the old tradi- 
tional encrustations, but vivifying them 
with new life, ever remembering that Uni- 
tarianism is not a new religion, but the 
very oldest in Christendom, being in fact 
the religion of our Master himself. 

It is true that the Puritan spirit is im- 
patient of the observance of times and 
seasons, but the Puritan view of life was 
an imperfect one, and there is no little 
truth in Matthew Arnold’s terrible dictum 
that it imprisoned the free and joyous 
spirit of England for two hundred years. 
If the concrete and historical traditions 
of Christianity are abolished, we have 
nothing left but philosophical abstrac- 
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tions. Bearing in mind that religion has 
to do with men and women and children, 
and that Christianity has a history, we 
suffer great loss by neglecting that history 
and by failing to observe and purify its 
agelong festivals and traditions. 


LITERATURE 


Sanity in Sex 


Sanity In Sex. By William J. Fielding. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 1920. 

This book reviews the more recent ac- 
tivities having to do with sex. It deals 
not with research, but propaganda. 
Though quite sensational,-and perhaps for 
this reason interesting, it is decent. The 
author tells the story of the various 
phases of sex education, enthusiasm and 
approval being his own contributions. 

The first five chapters deal largely with 
the prevention of venereal disease, outlin- 
ing the Government’s campaign during the 
war and the work of industrial hygiene. 
That venereal disease is infectious and 
destructive and so a menace to society 
should be known by all, though it is to be 
hoped that this knowledge can be gained 
without popularization of the subject. 

The next five chapters have to do with 
general knowledge concerning matters 
sexual. The author very wisely, it seenis 
to the reviewer, insists that this important 
field should be a matter of common knowl- 
edge attracting neither more nor less at- 
tention than other commonplace and neces- 
sary information. He rightly bemoans 
false modesty, excessive prudery, and un- 
willingness to face the truth, and does 
not advocate giving this subject atten- 
tion out of proportion to its importance. 

Then follows a chapter on “Birth Con- 
trol,’ which is called “The New Morality” 
and which- is advocated with assurance. 
The whole subject of birth control is re- 
viewed and arguments presented, but per- 
haps less persuasively than those of the 
preceding chapters. 

There follows a chapter on Psycho- 
analysis. Here the author is entirely un- 
critical, apparently accepting the fan- 
tastic and sometimes disgusting beliefs 
of this cult without discrimination. 

The last chapter, “Economic Sufficiency 
as a Basis of Sex Hygiene,” again is not 
eonvincing. No distinction is made be- 
tween cultural and economic development, 
and no facts are cited to show that 
morality varies with economic progress. 

A bibliography and an excellent index 
close the book. 

On the whole this book may be recom- 
mended to those who wish up-to-date in- 
formation as to the status of social hy- 


giene. A. W. S. 
John Robinson, Pastor 
JOHN ROBINSON, PASTOR OF THE PILGRIM 
FatHerS. A Strupy or HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 


By Walter H. Burgess. 
Brace and Howe. 
Nowadays books about the Pilgrims are 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa, and the 
end is not yet. To this steadily growing 
body of literature Mr. Burgess’s volume 
brings an addition both timely and of no 
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mean value. It is a scholarly and discrim- 
inating biography of the spiritual leader 
of the Plymouth colonists expanded into 
an account of the origins and development 
of that separatist movement of which they 
were the most prominent figures. The 
known facts of Robinson’s life are very 
few. These together with his published 
writings and a thin packet of letters are 
all that is really known about him. To 
this scanty store of information Mr. Bur- 
gess brings a few additions in the form 
of interesting information concerning Rob- 
inson’s parentage and the surroundings of 
his earliest years. He also brings to light 
facts hitherto undiscovered about some of 
the Mayflower passengers. An Englishman, 
writing always from the English point of 
view, his work is manifestly that of a 
trained historical student. Ample evidence 
is adduced for every conclusion reached. 
All authorities are carefully acknowledged. 
There is abundant witness of wide and 
careful research. The resulting portrait 
of Robinson is more external than psycho- 
logical. A writer possessing more of the 
historic imagination would have brought 
out more of the mental and spiritual char- 
acteristics of the Pilgrim pastor. As Rob- 
inson did not cross the Atlantic, only a 
chapter is given to the story of the Ply- 
mouth Colony; but there is much inter- 
esting material concerning the subsequent 
history of the Leyden church, and the final 
incidents of Robinson’s career. As Trevel- 
yan wrote the history of the American 
Revolution in its British aspects, Mr. Bur- 
gess has written the mother country’s 
view of the Pilgrim story, and has done it 
exceedingly well. A. R. H. 


Of Mount Lebanon in 1860 


THE LEBANON IN TURMOIL. By J. F. Schel- 
tema. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1920. 

This is the latest volume in the excel- 
lent Yale Oriental Series. It is a trans- 
lation of an Arabic manuscript in the 
Landberg Collection of Yale University en- 
titled Book of the Marvels of the Time 
concerning the Massacres in the Arab 
Country by Iskander ibn Ya‘qub Abharius, 
who at the time of writing was American 
Vice-Consul at Bayrut. The manuscript is 
a full account of the disturbances in the 
Mount Lebanon district that led up to the 

.massacres of the Christians in 1860. The 

account is striking in its fairness to all 
parties concerned and its manifest desire 
to disclose the real causes and forces 
that led up to the massacres. 

Any one who knows the Near East 
knows that at the bottom of most, if not 
all, of the massacres of Christians that 
have so shocked the world has been some- 
thing more than mere religious persecu- 
tion. A large contributing factor has been 
petty jealousies, race differences, tricky 
dealing, and foreign meddling. Our author, 
although a Christian and an Armenian, 
indicates clearly that this was the situa- 
tion in 1860. The manuscript is valuable, 
therefore, in acquainting the West with 
something of the conditions prevailing in 

_the Near Hast and possesses interest for 
the historian, both ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar. The translator has given us an ex- 
cellent rendering of the manuscript and 
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has copiously annotated it with notes 
drawn from every conceivable source that 
might throw light on the subject-matter. 
An Introduction and Conclusion orient 
the reader in the time to which the man- 
uscript belongs. The whole is a very 
scholarly piece of work, and as such one 
wonders whether *the writer’s rather per- 
sonal and acrimonious remarks on the 
recent actions of the Allies in the Near 
Hast are not out of place. One cannot but 
regret, even as the translator does, that 
no text accompanies the translation. It 
is surely a most lamentable fact that 
American scholars are driven to Europe 
to have Semitie type set up at reasonable 
prices. T. J. M. 


It Happened at Andover 

It HAPPENED AT ANDOVER. 
Graham, Boston: 
$1.90. 

Professor Graham’s chapters report dra- 
matic’ incidents that have varied the 
monotony of life at Phillips Andover and 
present with vivid portrayal nearly a score 
of characters, usually students, but occa- 
sionally an instructor, connected with the 
inside history of the famous school. Pro- 
fessor Graham is equipped with unusual 
qualifications for this work. He has an 
appreciation of originality in a boy, 
whether it is developed in work or mis- 
chief. He may take a chance on a sporting 
proposition that he disapproves as a mat- 
ter of educational policy. He recognizes 
the fact that the children of light are not 
always leaders in wisdom, and he is dis- 
inclined to spoil a good story for the sake 
of a conventional moral. Parents may en- 
joy and profit by his book no less than 
boys, and if the stories are true, as they 
appear to be, it will enlist the especial in- 
terest of Andover graduates. 


By James (C. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Honor Bright 

Honor Bricut. By Laura £. Richards. 
ton: The Page Company. $1.75. 

Honor is a delightful heroine, as charm- 
ing as Hildegarde or any one of the three 
Margarets, each of whom is typical of Mrs. 
Richards’s taste in girls. Honor is set in 
rather unusual surroundings, for an Amer- 
ican girl, and the descriptions of life in a 
Swiss chalet and in a pension of Vevay, 
the “paradise of schoolgirls,” are dis- 
tinective and interesting. It is a safe 
prophecy that Honor is to have fresh ad- 
ventures in America, and that it is up to 
girl readers to make her acquaintance as 
soon as possible. 


Bos- 


Original Variations 

Tun Gray ANGELS. By Nalbro Bartley. 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company, 

If the four hundred and more pages of 
this novel were shortened by a third at 
least, it would be more easily read and 
gain in dramatic effect, while some of the 
luscious descriptions of toilets or personal 
moods would hardly be missed. The plot 
is not unfamiliar—the story of a village 
maiden transformed into a prima donna 
with the world at her feet,—but it has 
original variations. Thurley is a good 
sort, and so is her hero, though he is less 


Bos- 


attractive when his face is “shiny white” 
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and his eyes “deadish, burnt-out things” 
than when he philosophizes about art and 
life.. The contrast between conventional 
country life and Bohemia, as well as the 
sudden change of impulses and conditions 
brought about by the war, is well man- 
aged and worth while. 


Miss Widdemer as Novelist 

I've MArRRIpD Marsgorin. By Margaret Wid- 
demer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

Margaret Widdemer is an interesting 
writer, and one can hardly predict what 
she will do next. As an editor and as an 
anthologist she has done good work; as 
poet (and incidentally winner of a Pulit- 
zer prize) she did better; and as a writer 
of gay, fanciful novels she is likely to be- 
come still more widely known. As the wife 
of Robert Haven Schauffler she has the 
stimulus of companionship on high levels, 
and since she indicated in The Boardwalk 
a desirable breadth of sympathy, one has 
good reason to hope that she will go far in 
her future work. The present story con- 
cerns the development of love after mar- 
riage instead of before, a theme made more 
reasonable by the sudden fever for war 
marriages. Personally we would rather 
have had the parts reversed in the cul- 
minating crisis, and Marjorie should have 
had to travel all the way in retracing her 
steps, but perhaps this ending is more true 
to character. 


Miss Brown’s New Novel 

THE WIND BETWEEN THD WORLDS. 
Brown. New York: 
$2. 

Miss Brown’s reputation and character- 
istics are too well known to need analysis. 
The high quality of her thought, her half- 
loving, half-humorous, but*wholly appreci- 
ative insight into character with its shad- 
ings and modifications, her homely com- 
mon sense and her intelligent interest in 
large questions, are sure to combine in 
a novel worth reading. The wave of ab- 
sorption in attempts to establish com- 
munication between the living and the 
dead, which periodically repeats itself 
and rose high after the war, gives her 
the point of departure in the new novel. 
The scene is Boston, the characters varied 
and interesting. One might find diffi- 
culties in the plot, perhaps, touching ‘“‘the 
brambly thicket of the tortured truth,” 
but it is probable that even here Miss 
Brown has been more true to life than to 
novelists’ conventions. 


By Alice 
The Macmillan Company. 


Any book reviewed in THE Rk&EGISTER 
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Mr. Bumblebee 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


One afternoon his velvet suit 
He brushed with utmost care, 

And humming softly to himself 
Went out to take the air. 


He called on Madam Hollyhock, 
His compliments to pay. 

She asked him to remain to tea, 
And he was glad to stay. 


He stayed so long a-drinking tea 
And tasting dainties rare, 

And talking over current news, 
He fell asleep right there. 


When he awoke and tried to go 
He could not get away; 

The doors were all securely locked, 
And he was forced to stay. 


“Be calm,’”’ said Madam Hollyhock, 
“And do not fret and shout, 
For in the morning Mr. Sun 
Will promptly let you out.” 


At break of day the janitor 
Came with his golden key, 
‘Unlocked the doors, and freedom gave 
To Mr. Bumblebee. 


Living up to Columbus 


MARJORIE DILLON 


The friendly old cottonwood tree in the 
Howards’ garden had so often shared in 
the children’s games, being called every- 
thing from a sky-scraper to a bucking 
broncho, that it only nodded its golden 
crown and murmured drowsily when it 
heard it was to be a ship on the Saturday 
of this story. 

Richard and David and Polly had de- 
cided to have a little Columbus play of 
their own. The day before, Richard, the 
oldest, had been Columbus in the play 
given at school, and David had been the 
lucky sailor who first sighted land, thereby 
winning the prize, a velvet waistcoat. 
Polly had listened with wide eyes to the 
whole performance both at school and at 
home when the boys were learning their 
parts, until she could have repeated the 
entire play herself. 

“Tf only I were tall and had yellow 
curls like Dorothy May!” she had secretly 
sighed when Dorothy was chosen to be 
Queen Isabella of Spain. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be 
fine to be named Isabella, even for an 
hour!” thought Polly, who scorned her 
plain little every-day name. But she was 
good at making believe, so she had slipped 
away to the attic several times to don an 
old skirt of her mother’s in which she 
rustled and trailed and marched about like 
a peacock. 

But she quite forgot her royal plumage 
as she spoke the words that made her feel 
as brave and sacrificing and important as 
if she were really the Queen, who, in spite 
of the ridicule of her friends, had parted 
with her wonderful jewels for Columbus’ 
sake. “These jewels shall be sold for 
you,’ she said dramatically, “that you 
may have ships and sailors for your yoy- 
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age.” Then came the great moment when 
she bade him good-by, saying earnestly: 
“Warewell, brave Columbus! May your 
yoyage be safe arid successful, and may 
friendly winds waft you to the shores of 


a new world where you will plant thes 


banner of Spain. Be steadfast and true 
and unafraid, and fortufie go with you!” 

So to-day Polly was dancing about on 
tiptoes, almost too excited to finish pasting 
the gilt crown she would wear as Queen, 
at least in her own back yard. “I'll get 
all the Wrens to come over and be the In- 
dians waiting to greet us,” Richard said 
as he brought out the old red cape and 
the plumed hat he had worn as Columbus. 

Then things halted suddenly as David 
declared wistfully: “But I’m going to be 
Columbus this time, Richard. You were 
at school, and now it’s my turn! I know 
every word as well as you do!” Richard 
looked sullen. 

“T’ll show you,” offered David, plead- 
ingly, as he hastily arrayed himself in 
Columbus’ clothes, and began to say the 
opening speech. If Richard hadn’t felt 
so indignant it would have been funny. 
For David’s voice was so much like Rich- 
ard’s and he mimicked him so perfectly 
that if Polly had shut her eyes she 
wouldn’t have known the difference. 

“T guess I don’t want to play Columbus 
any more anyway,” remarked Richard, 
carelessly, stopping to pick up his ball 
and bat. “You two go ahead, and call in 
the neighborhood to help out. I’d rather’— 

Polly’s soft voice interrupted, and her 
brown eyes coaxed in a way that always 
made Richard’s stubbornness yield. “O 
Richard! Couldn’t you let him this time? 
I think Columbus was generous, don’t 
you?” 

Richard smiled in spite of himself, and 
said, ‘“Wouldn’t it be funny if Columbus 
could bob up now and hear us calling 
that old cottonwood the ‘Santa Maria’?’ 
Then he called to David, carelessly, “All 
right, David, you can be Columbus, if you 
want to.” 

“Don't you want to be King Ferdinand 
and make up something to say?” exclaimed 
Polly, a moment later, as in crown and 
royal robes she filled a candy-box with 
rare jewels,—glass beads, marbles, and 
pretty pebbles. “I can make you a crown 
like mine.” 

“No,” decided Richard, promptly. “King 
Ferdinand wasn’t very important, anyway. 
I'll be the sailor that sings out ‘Land 
Ho! from the tiptop of the ship, and I’m 
going to have a megaphone so all the fish 
in the sea can hear. Then we'll discover 
America and come sailing home with an 
Indian or two. And Polly,’ he suggested 
slyly, “do you s’pose Eleanor would fix 
us up a lunch to end up with?” 

Polly considered gravely. Mother was 
away till late afternoon, and big sister 
BHleanor had a caller. Polly dreaded to 
remind Hleanor of their carefree existence 
just then, because big sister had an un- 
comfortable way of keeping every one 
busy, especially when left in charge of 
things. Polly’s cheeks reddened as she 
remembered that mother had told her to 
be sure and practise her music-lesson and 
then tidy up the playroom. 

“But I’ll do everything before she gets 
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science. To Richard she merely said, 


“Why don’t you ask her?” 

Richard replied truthfully, “ ’Cause she’d 
think of seventy jobs the minute she saw 
me.” 

“Tq rather starve till supper-time than 
bother Eleanor,’ agreed David, manufac- 
turing a very gay flag of Spain out of a 
broomstick and the old red and yellow 
shawl. “Now to drum up sailors and In- 
dians,”’ he said with satisfaction, and 
capered down the lane to hail half a dozen 
small Wrens. 

The play went as smoothly as though 
all the cornstalks and berry-bushes had 
been members of a large and enthusiastic 
audience. But just as America was dis- 
covered, something happened. EHleanor’s 
business-like voice floated from the back 
door, 

“Come and do your work!” was the bad 
news that halted the play on the shores 
of the New World. As seven little In- 
dians wiggled their bare toes in embar- 
rassment and even Columbus and the 
Queen stood as if they had taken root, 
big Sister Eleanor came briskly down the 
walk and took a leading part. “You 
children run home now,” she told the 
Wrens, who obediently went flying through 
the back gate. ‘Richard, you and David 
have forgotten what Daddy particularly 
asked you to do to-day,” she continued in 
her energetic way. ‘You were to split 
kindling, rake the lawn, and clean up the 
garden. Mother wants the dead vines to 
cover her rose-bushes, you know. There’s 
an errand or two, and the wood-box to 
fill.’ While the two Columbuses groaned, 
Eleanor turned to Polly. “Take off your 
robe of state, Polly-kin,’ she said, smiling. 
“Your memory is better than the boys’. I 
know you heard what mother said.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Polly, her crown on 
one ear as she hitched at her long skirt. 
“If { were a truly queen I’d never prac- 
tise! Not a single scale!” 

“If I were Columbus I wouldn’t do hate- 
ful jobs!” said Richard, while David added 
emphatically, ‘‘Nor I!” 

Eleanor’s eyes were first amused, then 
thoughtful, as she surveyed the unwilling 
trio. ‘‘Well, I wonder!” she said slowly. 
“Suppose while you work you think about 
what would have happened if either Co- 
iumbus or Isabella had shirked or refused 
to do what it was their duty to do. Would 
Queen Isabella have given up her treasures? 
Would Columbus have braved the dangers 
of the sea, the hardships of a long, 
stormy voyage in a tub of a boat, with 
a crew of sulky sailors? I wonder how 
it would be to try living up to Columbus!” 
And Eleanor walked away, humming a 
little tune, leaving a silent trio behind. 

The boys felt as if somebody had dashed 
cold water down their backs, and Polly’s 
face was red as an autumn leaf. “Well, 
we know Columbus wasn’t a shirker, and 
he always did hard things,’ was Richard’s 
honest judgment as he made straight for 
the tool-shed. 

“He saw things through when he started 
them, and he didn’t whine about it either,” 
decided David, following Richard as far 
as the woodpile. 

“Queen Isabella must have hated to sell 
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her pretty jewelry,” reflected Polly, start- 
ing up the back steps, train over arm, “but 
she did it just the same.’ Ten minutes 
later there was the sound of whistling as 
two boys raked and chopped and busied 
themselves with outdoor jobs, while in- 
side, Polly’s little fingers moved nimbly 
over the dreaded scales. 

“They’re so good, I’ll just surprise them 
with a little picnic under the cottonwood,” 
thought Eleanor, and peeped into the oven 
to see if the gingerbread was done. 


The Most Wonderful Doll 


WINIFRED ARNOLD 


“An old lady I know,” began Uncle Jim 
in his most “interesting” voice, “told me 
to-day about what she called the most 
wonderful doll in America.” 

“And was it?’ demanded his niece 
Mary, eagerly. 

“Yes, I thought so,’ said Uncle Jim, with 
a smile. “It was certainly the most re- 
markable doll I ever heard of here or in 
any other country.” 

“Did it belong to her?” cried Mary, all 
excitement. “Please, Uncle Jim, tell me 
all about it, this minute.” 

“Now isn’t that the funniest thing?” de- 
manded Uncle Jim, in his delightfully 
solemn manner. “However did you guess 
that that is just what I’m anxious to do?” 

Mary dimpled. “Because you always 
want to tell me interesting things, just as 
I do you,” she explained. “So go on and 
don’t tease me any more, that’s a nice 
Uncle Jim. Was it the old lady’s doll? 
Did she play with it when she was a little 
girl?’ 

“No, I think she saw it only once, and 
that after she was a grown-up young lady. 
She was spending the summer on the 
island of Nantucket, and one morning 
somebody took her to see this doll. It was 
the most lifelike doll that she had ever 
seen, She says; so lifelike that she thought 
at first that it was a real baby. It was 
just baby size and the wax looked just 
like a baby’s skin. Even the nails on its 
little fingers and toes were perfect, and it 
was wearing lovely baby clothes.” 

“How darling!” cried Mary, with her 
eyes shining with interest. “But still I 
don’t see why that makes it the most 
wonderful doll that ever was. My Baby 
Bell looks as real as real,—you said so 
yourself, Uncle Jim!—and she has pretty 
clothes, too.” 

“Indeed she does, Mary,” agreed Uncle 
Jim, with a fond smile for his little niece. 
“Tm expecting any minute that you'll be 
telling me Baby Bell has cut a tooth or 
something, she looks so very real! But 
you see there was something still more 
wonderful about this doll. Do you re- 


_IMember the story of the Lost Dauphin, 


Mary?” 

“Of course!” returned Mary, proudly. 
“You told us yourself. He was poor 
Queen Marie Antoinette’s darling little boy 
that got lost when she was killed and 
nobody ever knew surely what became of 
him. Did this doll belong to him, Uncle 
Jim?” 


ports of France. 
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Lost Prince himself. Its eyes were 
painted in the proper color and the lips 
and cheeks, too, and it looked very much 
like Queen Marie Antoinette. It is sup- 
posed that it was made in his infancy, 
probably by some clever nun who modelled 
the little figure and sewed and stitched 
its little clothes while she was sitting 
with her hands apparently hidden be- 
neath her cloak and veil.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Mary, properly ex- 
cited at last. “How wonderful, Uncle Jim! 
The dear, darling little baby! But how 
did he ever get across the ocean to Nan- 
tucket?” 

“That is really more remarkable still,” 
said Uncle Jim. ‘There was a Captain 
Jonathan Coffin who in Reyolutionary days 
made yoyages from Nantucket to the 
When he started on his 
last voyage, he promised his little daugh- 
ter that he would bring her back from 
Europe a present such as she had never 
seen and like which no other one could 
be found! And true to his promise, he 
brought her back this wonderful doll. 

“He never told just how he got hold 
of it, but gradually it leaked out that this 
was a likeness of the little Dauphin who 
bad so mysteriously disappeared. 

“The little Coffin girl was forced, later 
in life, to sell her treasure, and so it fell 
into the hands of the grandmother of the 
woman who owned it when my old lady 
saw it. Don’t you wonder, Mary Jane, 
where it is now, and whether Nantucket 
is still the home of the Lost Dauphin of 
France?” 

“Tet’s go there next summer and see!” 
eried Mary. 


Marshal Joffre and the Children 


Marshal Joffre is deeply interested in 
the welfare of the tens of thousands of 
war orphans in France. Recently he vis- 
ited the offices of the Fatherless Children 
of France organization in Paris, and sent 
his thanks to America for the aid she has 
given. Sixty millions of franes have been 
distributed among the orphans and more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren have been adopted by warm-hearted 
Americans. 

Ten cents will support one child for one 
day, and $36.50 will take care of one child 
for a whole year. Isn’t many a dime 
wasted, which might be sent? 


Mrs. Card’s Farm School in France 


Before the war, when France was a 
happy land, a great many men who later 
became soldiers were peasant farmers who 
worked in their fields and cultivated their 
orchards and vineyards. Hundreds of 
thousands of these men are now dead, 
and their fields are idle because their 
children are untrained in agriculture. 

One American woman, Mrs. Warren 
Card of Pittsburgh, Pa., has decided that 
she can best help France by training 
young French boys to be scientific farmers. 
She has bought a farm of about one hun- 
dred acres of fields and woodland, with a 
two-story stucco house on it, in Langeron, 
and there with her boys whom she has 


“No, still more remarkable than that.' brought from Normandy she has set up 


It was a perfect likeness of that little 


housekeeping. All her embryo farmers 


‘ 
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are the sons of dead soldiers, and aside 
from agriculture they learn what other 
boys of their ages, twelve to eighteen, are 
taught. , 

Instead of horses, oxen are used on the 
farm. There is a model plaster chicken- 
house scrubbed as clean as the quarters 
of the boys are kept, and a “piggery” is 
another practical object lesson. The price 
of coal in France is exorbitant. When 
asked how they kept warm, Mrs. Card 
explained that there was plenty of wood 
which the boys themselves cut, and added 
that as they were too busy to sit still 
long at a time, they never had an inside 
temperature above 60 degrees. 

Mrs. Card hopes to keep her boys until 
they are of an age to be called for mili- 
tary service, and while she realizes that 
all her protégés may not turn out to be 
farmers in the end, her hope is that the 
majority will be, and that under their 
trained hands, farms will flourish in 
France. 


jUnderwater Moving Pictures 


The moying-picture camera constantly 
conquers new fields of interest. A moy- 
ing-picture studio on the Western coast 
recently perfected a diving-bell which the 
camera-man may move about at will under 
the water and from whose shelter he is 
able to take clear pictures of submerged 
scenes. A high-pressure pump supplies air. 
The director of the picture is on land, 
and through a telephone which connects 
him with the camera-man he is able to 
give suggestions as accurately as though 


| the setting were on dry land. Doubtless 


this new water studio will soon produce 
some unusual pictures, not only of the 
feats of expert swimmers under water, 
but of the natural life of the underwater 
world. 


A Better Prune 


By crossing the common French prune 
with a small sour and worthless European 
plum, a noted horticulturist has, after 
working at the problem for years, de- 
veloped a new prune. Instead of biting 
into a hard stone, one bites into a tender 
seed which looks and tastes like an 
almond. Perhaps hereafter, in all nurser- 
ies, happiness will reign when dessert is 
passed. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Minnesota Conference Revived 


A new day of co-operation, anda pledge of 
allegiance to Mr. Adams's cause 


On September 22, the Minnesota Confer- 
ence, which has been inactive since 1912, 
was reorganized in Unity Church, St. 
Paul. Delegates from St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Hanska, St. Cloud, Virginia, Under- 
wood, Angora, and Hudson, Wis., met for 
an all-day session and formally voted to 
put the Minnesota Conference on a new 
basis of active service. Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese, Secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, and Mr. Ernest G. Adams, Chairman 
of the Unitarian Campaign, were the 
guests of the Conference. The spirit of 
all the meetings was enthusiastic, and 
every sign points to a new era of progress 
for the liberal cause in this part of the 
Northwest. 

The Conference opened with a devotional 
service, after which the Alliance delegates 
held a most interesting session under the 
leadership of Miss Charlotte HE. Clarke of 
St. Cloud, while the ministers met for in- 
formal discussion of the possible pro- 
gramme of work before the Conference. 
There were thirty delegates at the Al- 
liance meeting, and six ministers at the 
ministers’ meeting. 

For luncheon, the Alliance delegates 
were the guests of Mrs. C. W. Ames, and 
the ministers continued their discussion at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eliot. The 
business session opened at half-past two, 
and several laymen joined the Conference 
at this point. Mr. C. W. Ames presided, 
and after an inspiring address by Mr. 
Reese on the practical needs of state con- 
ferences the delegates voted to proceed 
forthwith to the reorganization of the 
Minnesota Conference. Officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, Prof. A. W. Rankin of Min- 
neapolis; vice-president, Rey. Amandus H. 
Norman, D.D., of Hanska; secretary, Rev. 
F. M. Eliot of St. Paul; treasurer, Miss 
Charlotte BE. Clarke of St. Cloud. 

As the first concrete piece of work to 
be undertaken, there was considerable dis- 
cussion of the necessity of making a real 
contact with the thousands of students at 
the University of Minnesota. It was de- 
cided to leave the details of making a plan 
for this work to the newly elected officers, 
but the delegates made it quite plain that 
they considered this an absolutely indis- 
pensable part of the liberal programme. 
Mr. Adams, who arrived during this dis- 
cussion, pointed out that the Unitarian 
Campaign will include a vigorous support 
of all such work with students. 

Dinner was served at the University Club, 
where forty guests assembled at the invi- 
tation of the Unity Church Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. Then came the climax 
of the Conference—the evening session, at 
which Mr. Adams made an appeal for the 
Unitarian Campaign that completely won 
the allegiance of every. person present. 
His enthusiasm was so compelling and con- 
tagious that the delegates returned home 
with a new sense of the immense possibili- 
ties before the liberal churches, and a new 
determination to meet the challenge and 
realize those possibilities. The way in 
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SOME OF THE ENTHUSIASTS IN THE MINNESOTA MEETING 


which the congregation of about one hun- 
dred and fifty sang the final hymn, “God’s 
trumpet wakes the slumbering world,” was 
a fitting symbol of the new spirit which is 
everywhere coming into the Unitarian 
churches. More than one of those present 
remarked that they had not supposed Uni- 
tarians could sing with such fervor and 
enthusiasm. And that is only one of the 
new things that we are learning how to 
do. F.M.E. 


Regional Campaign Meetings 

Two regional meetings arranged by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League are announced 
for Quincy and Salem, Mass., on the even- 
ings of October 17 and 24 respectively. 
League chapters in and around these 
centres are co-operating to make them 
successful. 

On Sunday, October 17, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., will speak in the Old Stone 
Church, Quincy. Parties from Braintree, 
Wollaston, Hingham, and Cohasset are 
being arranged by committees in these 
chapters. On the following Sunday even- 
ing Rey. Roger S. Forbes of Germantown, 
Pa., will be the speaker in the North 
Unitarian Church, Salem. The League 
chapters in the other Salem churches, in 
Lynn, Gloucester, Beverly, and Peabody, 
will participate in this meeting. Mr. 
Forbes will speak on “Unitarians and the 
Book of Numbers.’ In Salem as also in 
Quincy the general subject is, “Religion 
and Patriotism: Are They Synonymous?” 

Both meetings are of a series which is 
intended to advance the fundamentals of 
the Unitarian Campaign, to which the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has furnished 
much impetus. Announcement is also 
made of a series of seven meetings to be 
held in Unity House on Sunday evenings 
beginning November 7. In return for the 
co-operation of the laymen the Campaign 
Committee has placed the publicity depart- 
ment of the Unitarian Campaign at the 
disposal of the League for the advertis- 
ing of the autumn activities of the laymen. 


London Pioneer Preachers 


Readers of THE REGISTER will remember 
the descriptions of the Association of 
Pioneer Preachers in London sent to the 
paper by Rev. Georges S. Kukhi and Rey. 
Louis C. Cornish. The third report of the 
managers shows the work done by these 
young men living together in community 
in one of the congested districts in Lon- 
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“The services conducted by the Pioneer 
Preachers in 1918 numbered 558; Sunday- 
school services, 168; week-evening meet- 
ings, 410. In addition, they paid 848 visits 
among the members and friends of their 
congregations. During 1919, while in 
charge at Islington, Woolwich, Stratford, 
Forest Gate, and Bessels Green, 422 ser- 
vices were conducted, 158 Sunday-school 
meetings, and 528 week-evening meetings. 
Four hundred and seventy visits were 
made, and there was participation in a 
course of Lenten services at Islington and 
in the Van meetings at Forest Gate. The 
value of the work done by the Pioneer 
Preachers may be most readily calculated 
if it be considered how much would be 
left undone if they were withdrawn.” 


Xs Wess Ue Notes 


The Young People’s Religious Union at 
Northfield, Mass., has decided the interior 
of the church house needs redecorating, 
and has set about to raise $400 to do the 
work. A recent lawn party netted $50 
toward the amount, and the Union feels 
sure of complete success. Rev. George L. 
Thompson is the minister of this parish, 
and Mr. Donald Williams is re 
of the Union. 

At San Francisco the Y. P. R. U. has 
found it profitable to secure outside speak- 
ers on various subjects. At the last meet- 
ing a well-known Jewess spoke on the 
“Zionist Movement.” A supper and social 
hour is a part of: each | meeting’s Dro- 
gramme, 


= 
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Get It Out of the Way Quickly 


Canton, Mass., goes over the top— Other 
churches will soon follow, in the 
Unitarian Campaign 


Ernest G. Adams, chairman of the Uni- 
tarian religious and educational Campaign, 
returned to Boston, October 5, from a 
seventeen-day speaking trip in the Middle 
West and Southwest, and was the guest 
of the National Campaign Committee at a 
dinner in Unity House. Although the in- 
tensive period does not begin until Novem- 
ber 11, Mr. Adams was informed that the 
First Congregational Parish in Canton, 
Mass., already had oversubscribed its 
quota; that the two Unitarian churches in 
Providence had combined to reject the 
quota assigned to them, substituting 
therefor a quota of their own selection, 
which is double the amount asked; and 
that the First Unitarian Church in Or- 
ange, N.J., had pledged itself to complete 
the canvass before it was scheduled to 
begin. 

Mr. Adams told his hosts that he had 
discovered equally impressive facts in his 
tour of ten States. Religion is more talked 
about than politics, he said,—a statement 
made as a result of keen observation and 
innumerable interviews with politicians 
and business and professional men. 

“From my observations in the Middle 
West, from Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. 
Paul to Omaha and Dallas, I do not be- 
lieve that so many laymen ever before 
were talking and thinking about the future 
of their country. And the remarkable and 
encouraging part about the situation is 
that a vast majority of these thinkers are 
discussing practical religion as the only 
solution for the problems of the day. 

“IT have talked with hard-headed busi- 
ness men, geologists, oil and cotton men, 
bankers, politicians, and sturdy working- 
men; and, in their different ways, they all 
realize that there must be established a 
religious background if the existing mental 
unrest is to give place to rationality of 
thought and the progress of the country is 
to trend steadily toward greater and bet- 
ter things. 

“The newspapers are full of political 
campaign news, the pros and cons of both 
sides of all questions, but the usual ‘gen- 
eral’ interest is absent. On long train 
trips where customarily at this season of 
Presidential election years there is much 
conversation anent elections, one hears lit- 
tle to-day except in response to direct 
queries. Most men say there has been 
little talk about the election, and that 
they, personally, cannot grow enthused. 

“When the question of other conditions 
is raised, however, there is interest mani- 
fested. I have been surprised, in com- 
parison with casual conversations with 
strangers in other years, how men are 
coming to talk about religion. I have had 
laboring-men bring up the subject without 
any suggestion on my part, and when I 
have broached the subject, I have been 
deeply impressed with the responses and 
the eagerness to discuss the problems of 
the day from the religious viewpoint. 
Men are openly talking about their con- 


ception of God and Christ and applying 
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the teachings of Jesus to present-day con- 
ditions. This, to me, is the most promis- 
ing sign I ever have noticed. The men I 
am referring to are not ministers but level- 
headed men who are evidently taking in- 
terest in the practical side of things. 

“Hyerywhere, men, more directly, I be- 
lieve, than ever before, are thinking of 
the future of their country. They do not 
see a country immediately on the verge of 
disintegration or retrogression or ruin. 
They do not see only black. But they are 
thinking of possibilities, of probabilities. 
They do see the dangers in the great 
turmoil of cults and isms and of various 
seethings of many things. They seem to 
realize that things cannot go on as they 
are, but must be directed in the proper 
and the best channels so that all will 
contribute directly something to the future 
welfare and that each must give in one 
way or another. The great majority, an 
overwhelming majority of those with 
whom I have talked, see a religious back- 
ground as the safeguard and as the beacon. 

“Concerning Unitarianism, I find that 
the outposts in the Middle West, the Uni- 
tarian churches scattered in the great Mid- 
die Western States, have come to an un- 
usual realization of their obligation to 
assist in the Christian forward move- 
ment. I can truthfully say that they are 
fighting a great fight in this comparatively 
new country. The Unitarian men and 
women in this part of the country are 
coming out openly and forcefully in cham- 
pionship of their beliefs as never before, 
and they are presenting our religion to 
the progressive people of their section 
as the religion which foursquares in every 
Way with the freedom, sanity, and sane- 
ness of American ideals. 

“Unitarians, however, are not exclusive, 
they are inclusive; and in the country of 
the Middle West, which is growing and 
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developing with such amazing rapidity, 
they are delivering to all people the re- 
ligion of Thomas Jefferson and others who 
previously were not known to have 
espoused Unitarianism. The Unitarians 
are working, so far as they are accepted, 
with every other denomination, and are 
making a deep impression. Just as much 
as the Pilgrims in Massachusetts three 
hundred years ago, they are blazing the 
way and are contributing to the religious 
background of the nation. 

“Without doubt there is every possible 
manifestation of a ‘religious boom’ in the 
West, and it is my very deep conviction 
that the next few years will witness the 
greatest surge, since the early days, 
toward a complete linking of religion and 
patriotism. 

“This will come, I think, through the 
linking of the Pilgrim spirit of the Hast 
and the Pioneer spirit of the West.” 

The Rey. Minot Simons, vice-chairman 
of the Unitarian Campaign Committee, 
presided at the meeting. Among those 
present were Horace 8S. Sears, Isaac 
Sprague, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Miss Lucy 
Lowell, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Harry Bailey, and 
Henry M. Williams. 


Week of Prayer 


The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has appointed the 
period of January 2-8, 1921, as a week 
of prayer for all the churches. Every 
race is still suffering from the effects of 
the years of death and destruction of-the 
World War. The distress of the nations is 
even greater, it is said, than when the 
war was waged, and the world lies in 
confusion. Mankind seeks a way out of 
the chaos, and the way is offered through 
prayer. 
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The Meadville Commencement 


A degree for Joel H. Metcalf, sermon by Mr. 
Griffin, and address by Dr. 
Johnston-Ross 


The exercises in connection with the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of the Meadville 
Theological School were held on Septem- 
ber 22 and 23. The Anniversary Sermon, 
usually given in the Chapel of the School, 
was this year given in the Independent 
Congregational Church, a change which 
resulted in securing a congregation at 
least twice as large as has greeted the 
Anniversary Preacher in recent years. 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia 
preached from the text, ‘Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my 
church’; describing the character of 
Peter, his mingled weakness and strength ; 
finding in the words of Jesus an assertion 
that his church should find its lasting 
foundation in the capacities of men and 
women of ordinary powers; pointing out 
how intimately Jesus knew Peter, and yet 
how he trusted and built upon what he 
saw in him; emphasizing the distrust of 
human nature which prevails to-day and 
setting over against it the magnificent 
faith of Jesus in the average man and his 
capacity for response to the call of the 
highest. “How could Jesus have such 
faith in the commonplace men who were 
his disciples?” asked the preacher. “It 
was because he loved them so: Only thus 
was he able to discern what others failed 
to see. So the modern minister must see 
human nature, must see average men and 
women. He must love them; then will he 
have faith in them and help them to 
have faith in themselves and in their fel- 
lows. This is the rock on which the 
church of Christ shall yet be built; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
eg ; 

The Commencement Address was deliv- 
ered by Prof. George Alexander Johnston- 
Ross, D.D., Professor of Homiletics in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
His subject was “The New Age and its 
God.” He first defined the new age as 
a time which no longer thinks in ‘terms 
of the traditional doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church and no longer accepts the au- 
thority of the official spokesmen of the 
Church. He set forth the age’s need of 
God and of an adequate and commanding 
thought of God. Lastly, he mentioned 
some elements which, in his judgment, 
should surely be included in that thought 
of God. The conception of God must be 
personal; it must have’ an element. of 
austerity and commanding majesty; .it 
must open the way for a personal, mystical 
communion between God and man. God 
must be preached with power if the new 
age is to find its soul. 

President Southworth conferred diplo- 
mas of the School upon Leon Rosser Land, 
Rowland Forrest Nye, and Vincent Brown 
Silliman; and the degree. of Doctor of 
Divinity, honoris causa, upon Rev. Joel 
Hastings Metcalf, searcher of the physical 
and spiritual heavens, faithful pastor, 
minister to the youth of our land in the 
midst of their privations and sufferings 
in a war across the seas, ambassador to 
our suffering and persecuted co-religionists 
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‘in Hungary. Prof. T. J. Meek and Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen invested Dr. Metcalf 
with the hood appropriate to the degree. 

After a collation in Hunnewell Hall 
there were.informal addresses by Rey. 
Frederick R. Griffin, chairman of the 
newly formed visiting committee of the 
School; Mr. Rowland F. Nye, representing 
the graduating class; Dr. Metcalf, who 
gave some reminiscences of his visit to 
Hungary ; and Rey. John H. Applebee, rep- 
resenting the Trustees. 

The Cruft Fellowship was awarded to 
Mr. Rowland F. Nye of the graduating 
class, who will soon go to Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. Mr. Land goes to Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, for 
further study. Mr, Silliman, on account 
of impaired health, will not immediately 
take up work in the ministry. 


Fellowship 


Miss Mitchell conducts an impressive service 
and reports on her recent mission- 
ary journey 


Under the auspices of the fellowship 
committee of The Alliance, about sixty 
people gathered in the parish house of the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 27, for a devotional service led by 
Miss Grace Mitchell of London. After the 
impressive and deeply reverent service, 
entered into with much feeling by those 
present, Miss Mitchell spoke of her recent 
experience in travelling across our coun- 
try from Montreal to Vancouver and Vic- 
‘toria, including Ottawa, Toronto, Winni- 
peg, Edmonton, and Calgary in her visits 
to Alliance branches. From Western Can- 
ada, Miss Mitchell visited Seattle, Port- 
land, Berkeley, San Francisco, and San 
José, then Omaha and Chicago on the 
return to Boston. 

Everywhere people expressed a longing 
for a deeper faith and more living fellow- 
ship in the faith. They eagerly welcomed 
the religious service, which was held at 
their request, and responded to the sug- 
gestion of holding more lay services’ to 
minister to one another, seeing that a 
real and living service is possible whether 
there be few or many to share it. 

The feeling of isolation is strong and 
the various groups are lamentably igno- 
rant of one another, We need a keener 
consciousness that we are all members of 
one communion and one household of 
faith. There is a great opportunity to 
start a strong life flowing between the 
branches, to arouse an interest in others, 
carry greetings whenever in our travels 
we find a chance, and so bring Hast and 
West, together in real fellowship. 

Miss. Mitchell found a ready response 
to the suggestion of keeping in close touch 
with those who go.out from the home 
church. In. one place it will mean follow- 
ing up students who leave the university 
centre where they have been reached by 
our faith, and keeping them as _fellow- 
ship members, to receive regularly each 
month letters and literature from the 
branch. In another place those who are un- 
able to attend church, will be made fellow- 
ship members to be regularly remembered. 
Again, letters of introduction will be sent 
to the branch in the new place of residence 
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that connection may be made at once. This 
work is to be organized by the fellowship 
committee in much the same way as in 
the British League. There is also a com- 
mittee on friendly links, which will pro- 
mote friendliness between Alliance 
branches throughout this country and also 
with branches of the British League. 
Groups of young people were addressed 
who quickly and enthusiastically seized 
the idea of fellowship. 

In the great Western country, where 
many “isms” are found and life is very 
strenuous, we have an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to share our way of thinking with 
those who long for it. Addresses of set- 
tlers should be given to those who can 
bring them together and form new lay 
groups, aS in Saskatchewan. Other places 
should become great fellowship centres, 
where strangers will almost daily be wel- 
comed by members of their own house- 
hold of faith; for they are gateways of 
travel of tremendous importance. 

When Miss Mitchell was off for a brief 
rest and holiday, she found six or seven 
Unitarian women, held a service, called 
later to see them, and urged to meet to- 
gether as an Alliance branch! She feels 
that ministers-at-large might well be ap- 
pointed, who should help the lay groups 
with their services and encourage them 
to continue until a settled minister is 
possible. ‘The call is to feel anew the 
quickening of the spirit and to spread 
our gospel by reaching through this liv- 
ing fellowship all who cherish the beauti- 
ful and simple faith of love to God and 
service to man. ©; Boras 
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Religious worship is 
the most important 
single function in 
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Marching Forward Together 


The enthustastic spirit of the campaign—‘‘Get 
it out of the way quickly”’ 


Five hundred local chairmen and other 
interested persons journeyed to Plymouth, 
Mass., Tuesday, October 5, and met at the 
historic First Church for a Campaign con- 
ference. Mr. Henry M. Williams of the 
executive committee was in the chair, and 
opened the meeting by saying that the 
question in all minds was the way in 
which the money was going to be spent. 
That question has been partly answered, 
and will be completely answered in the 
near future. The object is not to create 
new agencies, but to invigorate those al- 
ready existing,—the Alliance, Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union, Laymen’s League, 
Pension Society, Church Extension, De- 
partment of Religious Education, and 
Western Conference. ‘And there is one 
other worthy object,” he said. ‘“We wish 
to emphasize the value of publicity, and 
the best method to follow is to place THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER in every Unitarian 
home. Funds will be devoted to this 
purpose.” 

Charles BE. Park, D.D., read a recently- 
drawn-up Unitarian covenant; and brief 
addresses were made by Miss Lucy Lowell, 
president of The Alliance, and by Carl 
B. Wetherell, travelling secretary of the 
Laymen’s League. 

The address of the session was given by 
Ernest G. Adams. Mr. Adams cannot be 
confined to a set speech. He is character- 
istically himself when he can speak to the 
moment, out of a nature stored with un- 
limited enthusiasm. He said that he was 
filled with feeling for the occasion. “We 
must have a response from every man, 
woman, and child in the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship. America needs our faith, and 
every Unitarian soul must stand up and 
be counted. 

“Now I have just returned from a trip 
to the West,” he continued. “I have been 
selling goods in the cities out there. I 
never had such goods to sell, either. I’m 
not saying much for the salesman, but the 
goods sold, they sold themselves. 

“Once when I was a boy in the Sand- 
wich Islands I got hold of a dollar and 
bought four shares in a ship called the 
Morning Star. One never-to-be-forgotten 
day, another boy (who had also bought 
four shares) and I went down to the dock 
to see the Morning Star—she was due in 
the harbor that morning. Well, both of 


us fell in love with the smokestack. We 
liked the whole ship, but it was the smoke- 
stack which especially appealed to us, and 
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we had a dispute right there as to whether 
his dollar or mine had paid for the smoke- 
stack. Now we can all have shares in 
the good ship Unitarianism, the ship that 
carries the hope of straightening out all 
the tangles. 

“The country is yearning for the gospel 
we have. I’ve known all the excuses for 
not going to church,—maybe I’ve known 
two or three you have not known; but 
when I realized that America was slip- 
ping back because we men were getting 
irreligious, and when I realized that it 
was the church which supported the coun- 
try, I became enthusiastic for religion. 
People think of liberty as getting while 
the getting is good. Get as much as you 
can and give as little, is the policy of a 
good many people. I have been reading 
the Bible lately, and I found there the 
story of the Jews. They had their ups 
and downs, but I noticed invariably that 
when they were pulling for their God their 
fortunes were up, and when they ran after 
false gods their fortunes were down. 

“That principle is true to-day. In this 
town, where our forefathers landed, we 
must remember that the Pilgrims were 
working on God’s plan. Europe laughed 
at the Mayflower band, but to-day their 
stock is away up. They, the people who 
founded this nation, were essentially re- 
ligious. To-day, sixty-five million Ameri- 
cans have no religion so far as being con- 
nected with any church is concerned. 

“T can play ball with any church that 
has a sense of responsibility to God. 
That is our only test,—loyalty and re- 
sponsibility to God. We are under bonds 
to carry our faith to those sixty-five mil- 
lion Americans. Our standard must be 
raised. We've been cruising along the 
shore in a feeble sort of way; now the 
time has come for us to launch out into 
the deep. For one hundred years we have 
been satisfied if we could catch enough 
fish to feed ourselves. We've got to put 
out into the deep. That’s the place where 
the fish are. We may get our nets so 
full out there that we may have to call 
for help.” 

At the luncheon which followed at the 
Universalist parish house, Rey. Minot 
Simons, speaking in behalf of church ex- 
tension, asserted that if Unitarianism is 
not spreading, it is failing. “To start a 
new church is a complicated matter. 
Money is required, and years of time. 
Often we must discover the liberal people, 
plant the church and cultivate it through 
a considerable period. Five years and 
$10,000 will put a church in a self-support- 
ing position. We are only touching the 
edges of. American life. The Department 
of Church Extension has a list of twenty- 
five cities where free churches should be 
established. If you will give up $250,000, 
we can do it.” 

Robert F. Duncan, Campaign manager, 
said that two hundred and five local 
chairmen out of a probable two hundred 
and seventy-five had been chosen. We 
have made the country into twenty-five 
divisions. Local chairmen should know in 
what division their church is included, so 
as to report to the divisional chairmen. 
Headquarters has despatched a good deal 
of literature, but all instruction is sug- 
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gestive. “It would be poor policy for us 
to dictate to you local managers,” he said, 
“each with your peculiar parish problem, 
how to run your Campaign. The im- 
portant idea I wish to leave with you is 
this: Get it out of the way quickly. Con- 
sider the moral effect of a proclamation 
to the country that the Unitarians had 
gone over the top by the tenth of Novem- 
ber, the day before the intensive Campaign 
is to begin.” 

Reports from local chairmen, speaking 
from the floor, indicated that the various 
parishes were awaking to the tremendous 
issues at stake in the Campaign, and are 
assembling their resources. In the words 
of Mr. Adams, “For the first time, the 
denomination is stepping forward to- 
gether.” a 


Oversubscribed! 


From headquarters of the Unitarian 
Campaign comes the word that the Uni- 
tarian church in Canton, Mass., is the first 
to oversubscribe its quota. 

This good news of oversubscription— 
not simply fulfilling the obligation of 
raising the amount set—is followed in 
kind by other announcements which pres- 
age the way the Campaign is going over 
in other communities. Canton holds the 
date of October 3 for its achievement. 
Orange, N.J., has written that it will wire 
headquarters on the evening of November 
11 that its quota has been oversubscribed. 

More good news comes in two com- 
plaints that quotas set by the Campaign 
Committee have not been large enough! 
The local committee of two Providence 
churches has voluntarily increased the 
quota for that district from $100,000 to 
$200,000 ! 

Other cheery news of Campaign prog- 
ress is included in the fact that the Uni- 
tarian church in Billerica, Mass., has 
raised a large portion of its quota. 

The progress of the Campaign “over- 
subscribed quotas” will be announced on 
large bulletin boards in the lobby of 
Unity House, 7 Park Square, and at 25 
3eacon Street, Boston. These scoreboards 
will chronicle the order of the churches 
which oversubscribe their quotas. 


Deaths 


BAILEY.—In : Arlington, Mass., September 
16, Marietta Peirce Bailey, widow of James 
Alderson Bailey, aged seventy-nine years. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tum CurisTian 
Reaister, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be_ type- 
written. 
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Toledo Did It 


This letter, dated October 5, comes 
from Dr. Horace Westwood of the 
Toledo, Ohio, church:— 

“T take the greatest pleasure in send- 
ing a list of some 150:names of our 
members to whom I wish you to send 
Tue Recister for the period of one year. 
The bill for these new subscribers will 
be paid by our Outlook Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League; they never fail to do 
anything they undertake.” 

We told our readers last spring that 
this was coming. Toledo was one of 
several parishes which purposed a sub- 
scription for THe ReEcIsTER in every 
family. We did not ask them to do it. 
We do not ask any persons to subscribe 
for the paper as a mere matter of senti- 
ment. It is a business proposition. For 
example, every time in the coming year 
Dr. Westwood presents a denomina- 
tional matter to his people he will not 
have to deliver a historical speech to 
let them know what he is talking about. 
They will know the facts as soon as he 
does. They will be “warm” to the cause 
because they will have the fresh and 
full information. 

What will come of it? They will see 
our religious business running not on 
a local but on a great national scale; 
and they will see how necessary it is, 
for the vast team-work of every Uni- 
tarian soul, to get the good news. Pub- 
licity in this sense is the life-blood of 
the church. All good things will fol- 
low,—larger congregations, livelier inter- 
est, increasing financial support, and 
new measures of love of our faith and 
the missionary passion to make people 
who do not have it, happy and strong. 


Tue CrircuLcaTion MANAGER. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Fred Alban Weil, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Denver, Col., 
has been elected minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Quincy, Mass. It is 
understood he has accepted the call. 


Services were held in the First Congre- 
gational Church at Shelbyville, Ill., on 
October 10 in honor of the eighty-sixth 
birthday of the pastor, Rey. Jasper L. 
Douthit. The sermon was preached by 
Rey. Hugh R. Orr of Evanston, Il. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its fall meeting in the Channing 
Memorial Church, Newport, R.I., on 
Thursday, October 21. Among the speak- 
ers will be Mme. Hyacinthe Loyson of 
France, and Rey. E. Rosalind Lee of Gla- 
morgan, Wales. 


Rev. Hubert Cyril Charles Carter is 
hereby commended to the ministers and 
churches of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
a probationary period of six months, end- 
ing April 5, 1921. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New England. 


Rey. H. BE. B. Speight of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley, Calif., is plan- 
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ning a celebration in honor of the eightieth 
birthday of Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, min- 
ister-emeritus. This will be held in Unity 
Hall, October 16, at eight o’clock. The 
hymns to be used in the church services 
throughout the month of October will be 
those by Dr. Hosmer. 


The Ministerial Union—perhaps stimu- 
lated by the splendid efforts of the Lay- 
men’s League—has planned a series of con- 
ferences this winter on Homiletics. At the 
first meeting, on Monday, October 18, the 
session will begin with a luncheon at 12.30. 
Following this, at one o’clock there will be 
two addresses on “Aims and Methods of 
the Pulpit To-day.” The greatest help a 
preacher can have is a church full of at- 
tentive listeners. Much good will cer- 
tainly be gained by our ministers from 
their conferences together. The speakers 
at this meeting will be Rev. Dr. Stephen 
Roblin, Universalist, and Rey. Dr. Charles 
E. Park. 


The Stevens Memorial Chapel in Vine- 
yard Haven was closed the last Sunday 
in September after being open for four 
months according to custom, and preach- 
ing services have been held each Sunday 
save one, by Rey. Charles B. Elder of 
Worcester, Mass. The one exception was 
when Rey. A. L. Hudson, formerly of 
Quincy, Mass., preached a fine sermon to 
a large congregation. Mr. Hudson and his 
family also lent their presence in the pews 
every Sunday during their stay of two 
months. The congregations were uni- 
formly large, and consisted of people of 
different faiths, and from all parts of 
the country. People were present from 
Richmond, Va., Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Brookline, Mont- 
clair, Providence, Attleboro, New York, 
Worcester, and elsewhere, as well as the 
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loyal people of Vineyard Haven. While 
the local population is not sufficiently 
large to warrant continuous services 
through the year, the summer congrega- 
tions offer a fine field for a preaching sta- 
tion, where the influence of the faith can 
be exerted. The Women’s Alliance has 
been active through the summer, as it is 
through the year. It held in August a 
very successful fair, with financial results 
larger than ever. 


Parish News Letters 
An Awakened Parish 


Westwoop, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 


Milton E. Muder: A renewal ‘of interest is 
manifest in all parish activities. An un- 
usual feature of the installation service 
for the present minister was the part 
taken by a layman, Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins, who gave the public welcome to the 
minister. After the service, a reception 
was held at the Perkins home. This 
parish, formerly the Third Parish of Ded- 
ham, while an old parish retaining all the 
finer characteristics of an old New Eng- 
land parish, is very much alive and prom- 
ises to develop into one of the most sub- 
stantial parishes of suburban Boston. A 
fine family spirit prevails. During the 
winter months, services are held in the 
well-equipped parish house situated beside 
the minister’s house in the village. For 
the remainder of the year, a weekly pil- 
grimage is made some distance to the 
old Clapboard Trees Meeting-house on 
Nahatan Street, a church site unsurpassed 
for natural beauty. 


MADAME LOYSON 
Madame Paul Hyacinthe Loyson of Paris 
will show lantern-slides illustrating her 
work for devastated France on Tuesday, 
October 19, at 3 pP.m., at Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston. A cordial welcome to all. 


Campaign. 


our appeal. 


A SUBSCRIPTION FROM EVERY 
UNITARIAN 


The Campaign Committee is determined to bring before 
every Unitarian of the United States and Canada the privilege 
of subscribing something—no matter how small—to the 


In order to do this we need your co-operation. 


_ There are hundreds if not thousands of Unitarians located 
in places where there are no Unitarian churches. 
have their names and addresses they may not be reached by 


Unless we 


Please send the names and addresses of all such Unitarians 
who are not within reach of our local campaign organization to 


UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
Unity House 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Ton RNGISTHR 


¢ 
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[| PLEASANTRIES _| 


“My brother is living in Ireland, and 
says he’s delighted.” ‘Delighted at living 
in Ireland?’ “No! Delighted to be liv- 
ing!’—London Opinion. 


Young Author’s Wife: “Maybe if you 
didn’t always enclose stamps they wouldn’t 
always send your stories back; at least it 
would save the stamps.”—Judge. 


“Where will you spend eternity?” thun- 
dered the speaker. “I never spend any- 
thing until I get it,’ observed the practi- 
cal man.—New York Evening Post. 


Young Husband: “Well, Ethel, I’ve just 
succeeded in getting Uncle George to lend 
me ten thousand dollars to start that busi- 
ness.” “O Jack! I just knew you’d make 
good.”—Life. 


The rich man had something to think 
about in the reply of his man-of-all-work 
to the r. m.’s remark: “You’re a different 
man, Robert, since prohibition.” “Is that 
so?” said Robert; “I notice you’re lookin’ 
jest about the same.”—Life. 


The visitors in a little Highland village 
entered the local institute and library, and 
after examining the rather antiquated col- 
lection of books, asked the caretaker if 
they had not some good book on loca) 
history or topography. “Oh, yes,’’ said the 
caretaker, ‘we have ‘The Land and the 
Book.’”’ The reference was to Thomson’s 
famous work on the Holy Land. 


A Scotch policeman in London was keep- 
ing the crowd away in front of the 
Houses of Parliament. A stout, excited 
woman endeayored to pass, but he re- 
strained her. “I’m the wife of a cabinet 
minister!” she insisted. “You must let me 
pass!” The Scot eyed her unperturbed. 
“Madam, you couldna pass if ye were the 
wife of a Presbyterian meenister !” 


The wife of a wealthy man had occa- 
sion to call in the help of a new floor- 
polisher. “Do you understand your busi- 
ness thoroughly?’ “All I ask, madam, is 
that you inquire for yourself at my last 
situation. On the floor of the large draw- 
ing-room alone five persons broke their 
limbs during last winter, and one lady 
slipped down the grand staircase. It was 
I who polished the floor and the stairs.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


The golfer who was employing him was 
playing very badly, and the caddie threw 
himself down on the grass at one point 
and watched him. When the man had at 
last succeeded in getting his ball out of 
the bunker, he glanced toward the boy 
and remarked, “You must be tired, lying 
down at this time of day.” “I ain’t tired 
of carrying,” said the caddie, “but I cer- 
tainly am tired of counting.’ — Boston 
Transcript. 


C. W. Barron tells the following story 
as illustrative of the Englishman’s love of 
regularity and stability: “The regular 
valet will soon be back, sir,” said the ser- 
vant at the hotel. “I am going, sir, to- 
morrow. I was only here temporary. The 
regular man has returned, and he will do 
everything all righf, sir.” “How long have 
you been here temporarily?” you ask, in 
some resentment that weekly or monthly 
changes of servants should be your con- 
cern. “Oh, only about four and a half 
years. The regular man has been away 


in the war.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $800 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenx1n Lioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watt irs rors 


Joun Haynes HoLMES and FrANcIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SuspscrireTion Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampie Copies FREn 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, QUINCY. 
Sunday, October 17, Sunday night meeting of Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, at 8 p.m. Speaker, J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Sun- 
day, October 17, Dr. Brown will preach, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abra- 
ham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘The Unifica- 
tion of Many Faiths.” Church services at1l a.m. Dis- 
ciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible 
class at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 4.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, October 
17, preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘“‘The Man 
in the Study and Religion.’”” Evening service at 
7.30 in All Souls Church. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
ao er Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


FIRST PARISH IN NEEDHAM (1711), Needham 
Square. Rev. Ben Franklin Allen, minister. October 
17, morning worship, 10.45, Sermon by Mr. Allen on 
“The Purpose of Prayer.” Music by Y. P. R. U. 
Chorus Choir. Parish school of religion, 12.10. 
Installation of the minister, 4 30 p.m. Dean William 
Wallace Fenn of Harvard will preach the installation 
sermon. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rey. Eu- 
gene Rodman. Shippen. minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister, ‘‘The Pilgrims as Separatists.”’ 
Chorus choir under Mr. Thompson Stone. The public 
cordially invited. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
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ORGANIZE FOR THE UNITARIAN 
| CAMPAIGN! 


The Unitarian church at Canton, Mass., has 
achieved the high honor of being the first to over- 
subscribe its quota of the Campaign. 


The Unitarian church at Orange, Mass., has 
written Headquarters that on the evening of 
November 10 it will wire us that its quota has 
been oversubscribed. 


The Campaign Committee of the two Provi- 
dence, R.I., churches has voluntarily increased its 


quota from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The Unitarian church at Billerica, Mass., 
has raised a large portion of its quota. 


Large bulletin boards in the lobby of Unity 
House and at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, will 
announce those churches which have oversub- 
scribed their quotas. See that your church is 
among the first to have its name inscribed on the 
Unitarian Campaign Honor Roll. 


Would it not be a wonderful thing if the 
Campaign Committee could announce on Novem- 
ber 11 that the Campaign is an assured success? ~ 
We can do that if every church will organize 
now. 


UNITARIAN CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 
UNITY HOUSE, 
PARK SQUARE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


